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NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW EDITOR 


IRST, to maintain the high level already characteristic of 

this JouRNAL and if possible, with the aid of our contributors 
and readers, to raise it still higher. 

Second, to invite and secure the fullest possible cooperation 
of all language teachers in promoting the success of the JOURNAL. 


We desire, as heretofore, well-written articles of every sort that 
are likely to interest, stimulate, or inform teachers of modern 
languages. Articles that bear upon more than one language are 
particularly appropriate for this magazine, but we welcome and 
shall continue to publish careful studies in any special field. You 
can do us a service by submitting articles for publication, and by 
urging others to do the same. 

The maintenance of a satisfactory department of Notes and 
News depends essentially on your cooperation. We urge you to 
contribute to this department on your own initiative, and to 
respond promptly to the special invitations which you will receive. 

The departments of ‘‘books received’’ and of reviews will be 
in the hands of the assistant editors as soon as arrangements can 
be made, Professor Hagboldt being responsible for German, 
Professor Doyle for Spanish and Italian. A permanent editor for 
French is still to be selected. 

A new feature is soon to be launched in our columns, namely, 
that of presenting an annual news letter dealing with recent 
publications and developments in the literature of each of the four 
principal modern languages. Definite announcements will be 
made in a later issue. 
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Lastly a personal word, with your permission. I have been for 
many years a teacher of German, and have the interests of that 
language deeply at heart. But it is my conviction that the inter- 
ests of any one modern foreign language are so closely bound up 
with those of the others that, as the old punning phrase put it, un- 
less we hang together we shall hang separately. It is in this spirit 
that I expect to conduct the JouRNAL, and this alone gives me 
the right to solicit your fullest assistance in the fulfillment of 
my duties. 

THe Epiror. 


IMPORTANT! 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Subscribers changing their addresses should notify the 
Business Manager at least a week before the change is made in 
order to insure delivery of the JouRNAL, since all changes of ad- 
dresses are sent in to the printer a full week in advance of the 
middle of the month. 

Subscribers who have neglected to notify us of a change of 
residence, and who consequently lose numbers of the JOURNAL, 
may recover them by sending postage to the former address. The 
Business Manager can no longer undertake to replace copies which 
have been missent for want of the correct address. 


C. H. Hanpscuin, Bus. Mer. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
MOOD IN SPANISH 


DIFFICULT point for English speaking students of the 

Romanic languages lies in an understanding of the sub- 
junctive mood. The rules laid down by most grammarians are 
too extensive and complicated to permit their mastery by most 
students in the average time allotted in our schools to the study 
of a foreign language. A generalized statement of the subjunctive 
principle seems indispensable for economical effort in language 
teaching. 

The ordinary treatment of this topic consists in framing a set 
of rules which constructively, if not intentionally, present the 
subjunctive as a resultant of certain mechanical syntactical 
juxtapositions. For instance, the subjunctive is found in subordi- 
nate nominal clauses after certain introductory verbs; in adjectival 
clauses, after antecedents of an unknown or indefinite character; 
in adverbial clauses, after certain conjunctions. The type of 
treatment based on these facts is familiar to all teachers. Its effect 
on students is to create the impression that the subjunctive mood 
is determined by the nature of the introductory antecedent. 

That there is a general governing principle underlying sub- 
junctive usages is conceded by most writers in some nook of their 
treatises. Few, however, have attempted to carry out a consistent 
treatment based upon their generalized statements. In fact, such 
a procedure might prove difficult to many whose general rule is 
hardly more than a condensed summary of their longer list of 
rules. These may constitute only a multiple statement of sub- 
junctive usages. It is true that most, if not all, subjunctive usages 
may be explained as volitional, doubtful, or emotional. But what 
have expressions of will, doubt, and emotion in common that they 
should employ the subjunctive form? There must be some under- 
lying principle from which these numerous usages naturally evolve. 

In an attempt to encourage a discussion of subjunctive funda- 
mentals, the writer wishes to present the result of a study based 
on the subjunctive as employed by such modern Spanish drama- 
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tists as Benavente, Quinteros, Galdés, and Sierra.!. The material 
was secured by copying from the texts, in the order in which they 
came, one thousand subjunctive forms. These included 137 con- 
ditional forms but no imperative subjunctives. These copied 
forms were then examined and tested by the provisory general 
rule that the subjunctive is used to express what the speaker does not 
present as an actual fact.2, This rule proved very satisfactory in 
the main. Only twenty-seven cases, less than three per cent of 
the thousand forms, proved refractory to this rule. The use of the 
subjunctive after verbs of emotion could not be explained 
under this rule. While constituting the largest single cate- 
gory of exceptional cases, they were not frequent, having only 
nine occurrences. As a whole, the conclusion was found to be 
well justified that the subjunctive may be tersely designated as the 
mood of non-fact. If it were desired to classify these statements of 
non-fact under different headings, the sub-titles of ‘‘will or desire” 
and ‘‘doubt or uncertainty’ would be found very convenient. 
With a central governing principle clearly in mind, classifications 
and sub-classifications are at times convenient and useful. For 
the present, however, it is best to attempt to include the ex- 
ceptional cases under our general statement of principle by its 
extension from the realm of the objective to the subjective. 

Our definition of the subjunctive has been a negative one so 
far: the subjunctive being what the indicative mood is not. The 
term fact is often opposed to fancy. This last term has a somewhat 
disordered meaning which the staid original phantasy has escaped. 
We find psychologists, at times, discussing the phenomenon of 
“phantasy” or ‘imagination.” Here the term is used to include 
recollections as well as mere fancies, ordered or disordered as the 
case may be. These terms may be found fully discussed by 
Webster and James.’ With their scientific use fixed in mind, may 
it not be possible to have the subjunctive represent fantastic 

1 Jacinto Benavente, Tres Comedias; Quinteros Hermanos, Dota Clarines; 
Benito Pérez Galdos, Mariucha; Martinez G. Sierra, Cancién de Cuna. Heath 
publications, 1915 to 1921. 

* The intention of the speaker must be borne in mind, according as he wishes 
to imply fact or non-fact. 

’ Webster’s New International Dictionary: Terms fully discussed. William 


James, Psychology, Briefer Course, New York, 1892. p. 302: The nature of imagina- 
tion. 
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actions or states as the indicative represents the more objectively 
physical? With acknowledgments to such writers on Spanish and 
Latin as Cejador, Hanssen, Greenough, and Roby,‘ but without 
burdening the text with quotations, the following is proposed as 
an adequate positive statement of subjunctive usages. 

The subjunctive mood as distinguished from the indicative ex- 
presses action ov being as thought or imagined rather than as done 
or existing in actual fact. 


Let us consider some facts which may occur to us: que usted 
esté enfermo, que su amigo tiene buena salud. Here are facts which 
may be readily verified. If not, take such self-evident statements 
as que estoy aquf, or que no estoy en Espana as being fit objects of 
joy or regret. These facts are properly expressed in the indicative. 
However, I have a mental image of each fact which is distinct 
from the tangible reality. They all exist in thought or imagination 
as well as in fact, and it is possible for the thought to be the im- 
portant consideration for the time being. This must be the origin 
of the use of the subjunctive when the above propositions are 
subordinated to expressions of emotion. Our rejoicing or regretting 
results from the thought in the origin of the usage at least. For 
instance, a sick friend is before us. Which is the most emphatic: 
The fact that you are sick saddens me, or the mere thought that you 
are sick saddens me? I regret the thought itself that you ave sick. 
Romanic usage favors the latter, the subjunctive permitting us 
to express the sentiment without the circumlocution employed 
in the English above. Que Ud. esté enfermo, que vous soyez malade 
expresses the mere thought, which may or may not be paralleled 
by the statement of fact. In this case, it is paralleled by fact. 
To regret the fact as in the English J regret that you are sick is 
perfectly logical but it fails to express the depth of emotion 


* Julio Cejador y Franca, La Lengua de Cervantes, Madrid, 1906, p. 237 
“Expresa .... este modo una representaci6én o idea, o lo que es lo mismo, un 
hecho como representado en la mente y en la imaginacié6n. .. . . Pa 

Frederico Hanssen, Gramdtica Historica de la Lengua Castellana, Halle,1913, 
. . . . el subjuntivo expresa hechos que existen sélo en nuestra imaginaci6én.” 

Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar, Boston, 1903, p. 276: An historical 
summary harmonizing with the statements of the above writers. 

Henry John Roby, Grammar of the Latin Language, London, 1896, p. 202: 
The text of our subjunctive statement slightly modified. 
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discernible in the Romanic expression. In Old and Middle French, 
according to the historical treatises of Brunot and Darmesteter,® 
the indicative as well as the subjunctive is admissible after ex- 
pressions of emotion. La Fontaine, quoted by the latter authority, 
says: C’est dommage, Garo, que tu n’es point entrée/ Au conseil de 
celui que préche ton curé. In such a case as this, where both moods 
are alike admissible, we cannot even suggest the explanation of 
the subjunctive on the basis of unreality or doubt. Even at the 
present day, French grammarians admit the use of the indicative 
in the formula illustrated by such a sentence as Je m’afflige de ce 
qu'il est arrivé. After verbs of fearing, there is detected an un- 
certainty or doubt relative to the contemporary or future event 
expressed in the subordinated clause. Hence, the use of the 
indicative is inadmissible in such a formulation as the above. This 
bears out our argument. J’ai peur de ce qwil ne soit arrivé. Here, 
it can only be the thought of his arriving which causes me fear, 
the question of fact resting in the shadows of doubt and un- 
certainty. 

It may be desirable at times to give imaginative form to a 
proposition properly stated otherwise as indicative. Take for 
instance the mother whose little daughter in a tattling mood has 
reported that her brother is leaving for down town. Pero es mi 
voluntad que vaya. The little girl has reported indicatively él va. 
The mother does not deny nor cast doubt upon the fact. She 
tacitly admits it and with her que vaya she calls attention to her 
state of mind on the matter. In Dofa Clarines, Tata, the old 
household servant, informs the newly arrived guest that “‘it is the 
custom that we servants deliver messages in the same form that 
she (the eccentric and even discourteous mistress) gives them.”’ 
That we deliver messages is a translation of que demos los recados. 
This servant with her companions could truthfully say damos los 
recados de la misma forma que ella los da. She has, however, no 
need of such an indicative assertion. She wishes to emphasize 
a volition, an action or status thought out by the mistress, and 
the state of mind in the household towards it. She has a vivid 
mental picture of a thing done in a certain way and wishes to 
impart the same subjective fact to the newcomer. 

5 Ferdinand Brunot, Précis de Grammaire Historique de la Langue Frangatse, 


Paris, 1894, sec. 448; Arséne Darmesteter, A Historical French Grammar, London, 
1899, sec. 445: Discussions and examples of above cited historical usage. 
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In a preliminary review of the examples unamenable to the 
first provisory rule, it was almost concluded that basta demanded 
a subsequent subjunctive regardless of fact or non-fact. Reflection 
now suggests that it is the thought in itself which is sufficient. 
Basta que sedis personas de algtin crédito. The thought that you are 
persons of some credit is sufficient. This would explain the origin 
of subjunctive propositions paralleling fact after this impersonal 
introductory verb. 

The array of rules and exceptions which most grammars 
present become less formidable through emphasis on this unifying 
principle. The usual sub-headings at once appear more closely 
related and understandable. Emotional statements are placed 
in the subjunctive to give them greater contrast and emphasis; 
volitional statements, as almost always used, can remain only 
matters of thought and imagination until realized, and even after 
realization, the action as thought of may be of predominant con- 
sideration. As for doubtful propositions, the facts which we cannot 
vouch for, it is self-evident that they exist in thought or imagina- 
tion if nowhere else. While some few examples may resist treat- 
ment or yield only to a clumsy explanation, nevertheless our rule 
seems to explain over 99 per cent of the examples considered. 
And while this study has been made with special reference to 
Spanish, its suggestions should be of value to students of other 
Romanic languages, as our references to emotional statements in 
French have already indicated. 

J. Francis 


Iola Junior College 
Iola, Kansas 


a 


FREE COMPOSITION Vs. TRANSLATION INTO THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN DEVELOPING ABILITY 
TO WRITE A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


HE following is the result of an experiment carried on at the 

Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., during the school 
year 1925-26 in connection with the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. The problem was ‘‘Free Composition vs. Translation into 
the Foreign Language in Developing Ability to Write a Foreign 
Language.’ The language chosen was French, the subjects were 
boys one and two years away from college. 

Out of 120 boys preparing for the cp. 3 French College Entrance 
Examination Board examination, 17 in each group were selected 
who would best pair against each other. The sections were 
designedly composed of the superior boys with the addition of 
one or two average boys to better equate the sections. The 
selection was made on the basis of 1.Q. and the mark received 
on the C.E.E.B. examination in French cp. 2 of the preceding June. 
The I.Q. was the higher of two Terman group tests, the divisor 
used in obtaining the I.Q. being arbitrarily taken as 15 rather 
than 16 years as it has been found at Lawrenceville that this 
method yields a more approximately constant I.Q. when the test 
is administered in different years. Omitting those who, for various 
reasons, left the sections or who were added during the year, 
15 boys remain, paired as shown in the tables. 

The method of selection used was ranking the total number of 
boys taking the subject by I.Q. and previous college board mark, 
and selecting the groups which best paired. The average 1.Q. 
in each section was 124.5 and the average college board mark in 
Section 1 was .8 of a point higher than in Section 2, 81.9 as opposed 
to 81.1. In the light of this and other experiments carried on during 
the year, it is unfortunate that a third factor, the average of the 
daily marks of the preceding year, was not included in the ranking, 
as measuring more accurately the boy’s ability to work steadily 
day by day. Certain of the boys, notably individuals 12 of Section 
1 and 11 and 13 of Section 2, are rather notorious loafers, who can 
succeed in examinations but whose daily work is poor. However, 
the groups as organized represent collectively very evenly balanced 
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groups, though there are variations between the individuals paired 
against each other. The average rather than the median was the 
measure used, since it usually shows a smaller probable error, even 
though it emphasizes the extreme deviations. 

Table I shows the original material from which the ranking 
and selection was made. The situation at the start of the experi- 
ment, then, was as follows. There were two groups equated on 
the basis of group ability as shown by the higher of two Terman 
group tests and by the mark on the French cp. 2 C.E.E.B. exam- 
ination, which examination is objectively measured; the teacher 
was the same, and the main variant was the method of teaching. 
Immeasurable factors which may have tended to alter the results 
would be the interest in the subject, the compatibility of the 
teacher and student, variations in difficulty and the number of other 
subjects carried, illness, and participation in extra-classroom 
activities. For the purposes of this experiment these were not 
taken into account. 


TABLE I 
Ranking 
Section 1 Section 2 
Indi- Rank Rank Sum of Indi- Rank Rank Sum of 


vidual 1.Q. I1.Q. C.B. C.B. Ranks vidual I.Q. I.Q. C.B. C.B. Ranks 


8 
113 30 80 18} 48} 13 124 19 73 30.49 
121 263 77 26 552} 14 122 24 77 26 50 
15 115 284 77 26 543 15 115 283 71 223 51 
Average 124.5 81.9 Average 124.5 81.1 


1 132 1 90 1k 2} 1 131 23 86 6 8h 
2 129 5 90 13 63 2 128 7 8 6 13 
3 131 285 3 129 5 83 163 
4 12 5 82 13 18 4 125 14 8 6. 2 
5 12 11 S81 15 26 5 124 19 88 3. 22 
6 127 9 80 18} 278 6 127. 9 80 18 273 
7 123 22 8 6. 28 7 125 14 80 18% 323 
8 122 24 8 6 30 8 124 19 81 15 34 
9 124 19 81 15 34 °9 122 24 83 113 354 
10 125 14 #79 21 35 £10 121 263 84 10 36} 
11 127 9 77 22% 35 4°11 125 14 77 26 40 
12 124 19 78 22) 413 12 125 14 «#72 «29 43 
13 

14 


Both classes used in mimeographed form, as a text book, 
A French Reference Grammar by R. deK. Warner. In both sections 
the method was to assign certain parts of the grammar to be 
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studied, certain idioms and verbs to be studied, and certain 
assigned reading to be done. In Section 2, the students were 
required to write out the specific exercises of each assignment, 
whereas in Section 1 their knowledge was tested by short quizzes, 
and their prepared home work consisted of much written free 
composition either in the form of set subjects or based on their 
reading. The work of Section 1 was carefully corrected by num- 
bered references to the grammar so that the grammatical principles 
would be learned, but, except for assigning a definite portion of 
grammatical work to be studied every day, grammar was taught 
as the need for construction arose. Both sections read Selections 
from Guy de Maupaussant, Jettatura, and the French-English 
parts of the old college board examinations, while in addition 
Section 1 read La Bataille des Dames. Section 2 did little but 
translate carefully from French into English, while in Section 1 
there was much paraphrasing on the selections read, written 
compositions based on the reading, and much work was done of 
the sort to be found in Prof. O. T. Robert’s Exercises on Jettatura; 
‘close reading”’ as Prof. Robert calls it. 

At the end of the first semester and again at the end of the 
second semester, the American Council French Tests, Exp. Ed. 


TaBLe II 
Results of American Council French Tests, Exp. Ed. F-10. 
Form A, in February and June. 


February Section 1 June 
Individual. Voc. Gram. Read. Voc. Gram. Read. 
1 57 40 24 64 46 24 
2 55 49 19 66 49 21 
3 47 44 24 62 48 at 
4 56 44 23 66 47 24 
5 53 45 24 62 45 23 
6 51 33 22 61 35 22 
7 51 41 19 61 44 20 
8 71 44 22 74 45 2 
9 49 33 21 63 47 21 
10 52 41 22 64 38 24 
11 51 36 26 65 39 20 
12 41 42 17 56 46 24 
13 50 42 21 57 36 22 
14 56 39 20 59 44 22 
15 47 37 21 54 37 22 


Average 52.5 40.7 21.5 62.3 45 22.7 
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F-10, Form A, were given to both sections. The highest possible 
score on these tests in Vocabulary is 75; in Grammar, 50; and in 
Silent Reading, 28. The results appear in Table II. 


Section 2 
February June 

Individual. Voc. Gram. Read. Voc. Gram. Read. 

1 48 42 24 57 46 25 

2 59 44 24 62 45 25 

3 58 45 19 63 42 23 

4 52 42 21 60 47 22 

5 61 43 20 70 47 21 

6 50 44 19 62 44 19 

7 48 39 22 58 44 22 

8 36 39 18 56 44 22 

9 47 38 21 58 44 22 

10 50 43 18 58 44 23 

11 40 34 17 56 42 19 

12 45 39 21 57 41 20 

13 39 41 21 58 45 21 

14 53 42 19 59 45 19 

15 44 43 13 48 41 16 
Average 48.7 41.2 19.8 58.8 44.1 21.3 


The average score in Section 1, which had been taught by the 
Free Composition method, was 52.5 in Vocabulary; 40.7 in 
Grammar; and 21.5 in Silent Reading in February. Section 2 had 
an average of 48.7 in Vocabulary; 41.2 in Grammar; and 19.8 in 
Reading. Section 1 averaged 3.8 points higher in Vocabulary and 
.2 of a point higher in Reading, but was .5 of a point lower in 
Grammar. In June Section 1 was higher in all three tests, 3.5 
higher in Vocabulary, .9 in Grammar, and 1.4 in Reading. The 
superiority of the section taught by the Free Composition method, 
as measured by these tests and for these particular pupils, is 
evident though not marked. 

A comparison of the average teacher’s marks for the year is 
shown in Table III. These marks were secured by taking the 
average daily mark and the examination marks in the proportion 
of one to one for each of the three terms and then averaging the 
three averages. 

Section 1 again is slightly superior when compared on the 
basis of teacher’s marks, though the difference, 2.8 points in 100, 
seems very slight, Section 1 was handicapped in this particular 
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means of comparison as the term end examination was the same 
for both sections and of a type more like the work that Section 2 
had been doing. Table IV above shows the marks received on the 
College Entrance Examination Board cp. 3 examination in June, 
1926. Here again the examination was of a type more similar to 
the work done by Section 2, yet Section 1 made an average mark 
of 78.3 as opposed to 73.7 made by Section 2, a greater difference 
than existed between the sections on the cp. 2 examination of the 
preceding June. 


TABLE III TABLE IV 

Average of Teacher’s Marks, 1925-26 College Board 1926 
Individual. Section 1 Section 2 Section 1 Section 2 

1 89 73 90 80 

2 86 75 &8 79 

3 78 75 84 75 

4 80 73 85 82 

5 80 78 81 83 

6 60 73 66 74 

7 72 69 75 68 

8 78 64 92 74 

9 74 68 81 68 

10 71 74 74 75 

11 66 61 73 65 

12 57 68 67 80 

13 62 58 70 75 

14 67 61 78 69 

15 59 65 71 72 
Average 71.9 69.1 78.3 73.7 


The above tables, however, bear more on general ability in 
French than on the specific “‘ability to write a foreign language”’ 
called for by the terms of the experiment. The American Council 
Test in Composition is not as yet scaled, and the writer knows of 
no other test available which measures the ability to write French. 
As an empirical measure to test this ability each section on two 
different occasions was allowed fifteen minutes to write an original 
composition. No warning was given in advance and nothing was 
said about its being anything more than an ordinary class exercise. 
The subjects of the compositions were chosen from among those 
given on previous C.E.E.B. cp. 3 examinations. Each section 
had the same two subjects. To secure objective scoring the number 
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of words used and the number of mistakes made were tabulated 
and the results are shown in Table V. It is realized, of course, 
that there is a difference in the seriousness of mistakes; for example, 
a mistake in a simple use of the partitive is more serious than the 
misspelling of a fairly uncommon word. However, no attention 
was paid to this owing to the subjective element involved in 
weighting the various kinds of mistakes. 


TABLE V 
Number of words written and number of m‘ es made in writing two different 
compositions, fifteen minutes being allowed ic ach composition. 
Section 1 Section 2 
Ist Comp. 2nd Comp. Ist Comp. 2nd Comp. 
Individual Words Errors Words Errors Words Errors Words Errors 
1 100 4 99 1 124 10 119 5 
2 123 2 146 2 197 6 165 5 
3 97 3 108 4 111 10 119 4 
4 159 7 151 + 110 4 103 6 
5 129 2 84 4 150 10 126 12 
6 136 14 112 14 133 4 112 7 
7 116 2 86 9 137 5 112 6 
8 148 3 139 3 122 8 97 11 
9 148 3 118 5 96 9 95 5 
10 125 2 102 5 124 6 116 10 
11 116 13 141 7 105 7 97 8 
12 104 6 82 4 112 tS 108 7 
13 108 5 92 4 96 5 107 5 
14 100 3 106 4 108 14 97 14 
15 112 8 102 6 108 8 116 5 
Average 125 §.1 109.6 5 122 6.9 111.8 Fon 
Average of 
the two 116 5:3 117 ie 


Section 1 wrote a total of 3,489 words in the thirty minutes 
and Section 2 wrote 3,515 words. Section 1 made a total of 153 
errors, while Section 2 made 2i¥. The average length of the com- 
position written by Section 1 was 116 words in fifteen minutes, 
with an average of 5.2 errors, while the average length of the 
composition in Section 2 was 117 words and 7.3 errors. Section 1, 
therefore, is slightly superior, as the average number of errors 
was 2.1 less. 


To summarize: as shown by the particular tests used for this 
particular group of 30 boys, all of superior or better mentality, 
equated as to intelligence and attainment, with the same teacher, 
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the Free Composition method of teaching gave better results in 
the ability to do school work well, to pass the C.E.E.B. examina- 
tion, and in the knowledge of Vocabulary, Grammar, and Silent 
Reading. The Free Composition method of teaching also yielded 
a slightly superior ability to write French as measured by the 
particular French written. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that in all cases the number of students was extremely small, and 
the methods of testing limited, so that the results are more in the 
nature of a tendency than a proved conclusion. 
Rosert D. Coe 


University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


ORGANIZATION IN THE SPANISH NOTEBOOK 


T HAS been the writer’s experience that the average Spanish 

notebook is either a gangling collection of exercises taken from 
a Spanish grammar, which the teacher has laboriously corrected 
for the student to miscopy in his notebook, or else a mass of 
colorful advertisements cut from magazines which, we are told, 
‘build up the vocabulary and stimulate the interest of the child.’ 
In either case, it is very much to be doubted whether the results 
justify the time and labor expended by both teacher and student. 
The exercises are not sufficiently well organized to serve as a 
review for the student in his hora necessitatis (concretely trans- 
lated by him as ‘‘exam days’’); and the need for careful study of 
such exercises may be much more effectively impressed on the 
mind of the student by the simple expedient of a daily “‘pop”’ test 
(which with the writer ordinarily consists of one or two sentences 
taken from the exercises of the day) than by any number of the 
instructor’s sanguinary slashes on papers prepared before class,— 
perhaps by the student, perhaps by his neighbor. And even the 
most enthusiastic exponent of the direct method must admit that 
the small vocabulary and somewhat larger interest created by the 
pretty scrap book have been bought only with a heavy drain on 
the student's time budget, most probably at the expense of the 
allotment necessary for a thorough comprehension of the makeup 
of the language. 

It has seemed to the author of this article that a Spanish note- 
book should conform in its general plan to the ends that justify 
the inclusion of Spanish in the curriculum of the high schools of 
America and that it should therefore afford disciplinary, practical, 
and cultural values. Hence the student’s notebook is, like Gaul 
of old, divided into three parts: the grammatical, the linguistic, 
and the cultural, though the division line is not always so sharply 
drawn, even in the teacher’s mind, as it was in that of Spain’s 
early historian. 

After the course has, by an animated discussion of the values 
of language-training in general and of Spanish in particular, 
been ‘motivated’ in a fashion calculated to cheer the heart of the 
pedagogical world, the general plan of the notebook and its relation 
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to these values is made clear to the student. He is asked to get a 
penny folder, such as is used for physics experiments, and some 
loose-leaf note paper. ‘This request springs from the teacher’s 
abhorrence of unwieldy notebooks. It is then made clear to the 
student that the left hand side of the page, in the grammar and 
vocabulary divisions, belongs to the instructor; the right hand side 
to him. In the ‘cultural’ third, the left hand side should, in general, 
be for pictures, illustrations, etc.; the right hand side for anything 
he may wish to write concerning these. 

It is the writer’s aim for the first division to include, in compact 
tabular form where possible, the facts of grammar that have been 
learned in piece-meal fashion; here, then, the student may have a 
bird’s-eye view of a subject which may serve as a basis for review 
when that is needed. The subject has, however, been divided up 
into allopathic doses, and each part has been thoroughly drilled 
on before another is taken up and before the student writes his 
final exercises for the right hand side of the page to illustrate and 
parallel the subject which the teacher has given on the left hand 
side. For instance, the matter of object pronouns, a béle noire to 
most of us, is taught under the following heads and usually in the 
following order: 


1. Direct object pronouns referring to inanimate things, 
together with the position of the single object pronoun. 
. Reflexive object pronouns. 
. Indirect object pronouns. 
. Prepositional forms. 
. Direct object pronouns referring to persons. 
». The use of two pronouns. 


bo 


Months separate the presentation and drill of group one from 
group six, but when the subject of pronouns has been taught in 
its entirety, these various divisions have all been placed in the 
loose-leaf notebook under the general heading of ‘Pronouns,” 
and the student has before him for review a complete grammar of 
essential facts, but not of exceptions. These latter he had best 
get by a study of his grammar and by habit formation, based on 
much class drill, after the general outline is thoroughly mastered. 
In this way they do not serve as so many ‘trees’ to obscure the 
student’s view of the grammatical ‘forest’, which surely, after all, 
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should resemble a well-ordered park rather than the Amazonian 
jungle that exists in the brain of the average student with regard 
to the make-up of a language. 

The teacher’s page for the direct object pronouns referring to 
things usually takes at first the form indicated below: 


Object Pronouns Referring to Things 


| 
Masculine Feminine | 
| 
| 
sing | lo la 
plu los las 
| 


éEscriben Vds. los ejercicios? Nosotros los escribimos. 
¢Prepara Juan la leccién? Fl la prepara. 


¢Escribe Vd. el ejercicio? Yo lo escribo. 
| 2Prepara Juan las lecciones? Fl las prepara. 


As soon as the student has been drilled on the forms and use of 
infinitives, imperatives, and gerund, type sentences are added to 
illustrate position: 
n? {Quiero prepararla. 

| La quiero preparar. 
Estamos escribiéndola. 
| La estamos escribiendo. 


.Quiere Vd preparar la leccié 


4Estan escribiendo Vds el ejercicio? 


Escriba Vd el ejercicio. Escribalo. 
No escriban Vds los ejercicios. No los escriban Vds. 

On the opposite page the student will have placed his questions 
and answers which, during a class hour, have been fashioned on 
the model of those given by the teacher—after the subject has 
been thoroughly studied. His page, then, is in the nature of a 
final test. Similar tables and exercises will have been made for each 
of the various divisions of the subject, as well as for the other 
important topics of grammar such as possessive adjectives, 
possessive pronouns, ser and estar, imperfect and preterit, impera- 
tives, subjunctiv>, etc. 

There is no attempt at first to teach the student vocabulary 
in these type sentences that introduce the subject, but in the drill 
that follows in the classroom, there should be variet~ both for 
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drill on vocabulary and to avoid monotony. Later, a touch of 
the humorous helps much. Johnnie finds it much easier to remem- 
ber as an example of the subjunctive with an indefinite antecedent, 
Busco una clase que siempre sepa su leccién (and the teacher’s 
ironic comment as to its non-existence!) than he does Busco un 
hombre que hable espanol. 

The above outline probably seems to suggest that the method 
used is deductive. It is mot in its presentation, though it ultimately 
takes that form in the notebook. In introducing the subject, the 
examples are always given first (usually when some construction 
in the reading brings it up naturally), and the students are made 
to draw their own conclusions as to the correct forms of the pro- 
nouns and their position. Then they are given in tabular form, 
and with lines drawn wherever possible, for the writer has found 
that good salesmanship is just as important in selling Spanish 
grammar as it is in selling Uneeda biscuit—vyes, more so, for sad 
experience has forced her to the conclusion that the craving for 
mental pabulum does not seem to be as strong in the average boy 
or girl as that for physical sustenance. In fact, to paraphrase a 
famous remark, she is ‘more and more impressed with the average 
boy’s ability to withstand grammar.’ Unlike Sancho, he knows 
not even the grama of gramdtica and, like him, he is not in 
the least concerned over his ignorance. This may be due in part 
to the fact that languages are taken up at a time when the Ars 
amoris proves a much more interesting study than the Ars gram- 
matica. Be the cause what it may, the best of salesmanship is 
required to sell this unpopular article, and the writer suggests 
as first aids clearness and forcefulness of presentation, together 
with thorough drill and eternal vigilance, rather than the heavy 
saccharine coating that is ofttimes applied. The latter makes 
neither for solid scholarship nor for sturdy qualities in a nation. 

“Linguistics” is a term under which the author has rather 
loosely catalogued all exercises which have for their primary aim 
vocabulary building. Under this division the notebook usually 
includes: (1) themes based on related vocabulary groups such as 
la clase, la familia, el cuerpo humano, la casa, las estacianes, etc; 
(2) families of words with a common root; (3) the commonest 
prefixes and suffixes; (4) synonyms,antonyms; (5)a list of common 
verbs and the prepositions used with them (entirely out of Gaul, 
I fear!). In the case of the themes, the outline of the subject is 
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first worked out orally between teacher and pupil so that the 
student first gets the words through the ear, then placed on the 
blackboard for the student to copy on the lefthand side of the 
book; the composition work written next day by the student and 
based on this outline is placed on the right-hand side. The teacher’s 
first outline for El cuerpo humano is usually the one given below. 
Later, other words are added. 


1. El craneo 
{ Las mejillas 
| La frente 
Las orejas (el ofdo) 

1. Lacabeza 4 2. Lacara ) Los ojos—las pestajias, las cejas 

(el rostro) | La narfz 

| Las labios 

La boca Los dientes 

1. Las espaldas 

| 2. Los hombros 
2. El tronco i 3. El est6mago 

| 4. Los pulmones 

5. El corazé6n { Las manos—los 
dedos (las ufias) 
1. Los brazos 
El codo 
3. Las extremidades 
e pie 
2. Las piernas Ses 


| Las rodillas 


\ 


Similarly, /a clase divides into /a sala, los muebles, las personas ; 
la casa into la parte exterior and la parte interior with further 
subdivisions of los cuartos, los muebles, etc. Usually a list of verbs 
necessary for the composition will be collected before the end of 
the hour so that the student will not be handicapped in that direc- 
tion when he writes his composition for the following day. Lists 
of synonyms and antonyms, families of words looking back to the 
same root, these are built up, as the year passes, from their class 
work and reading and may be used now and then in matches as a 
method to insure review. In such a process, one frequently has to 
remind oneself that Zamora no se gané en un dia. 

If the cultural third has been placed last and the discussion 
of it is somewhat short, it is not because it is least in the mind of 
the writer, who is most heartily in accord with the movement of 
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‘Spanish for culture’s sake.’ Asitis in this discussion that the stu- 
dent is asked to reveal his initiative and individuality, much of this 
work isin English. Thorough organization is demanded here as else- 
where. Consequently this section is usually divided into geograpy, 
commerce, the people, their customs, art, history, literature, etc. 
The teacher comfortably interprets “cultural” in its broadest sense, 
and thus this division includes maps of Spain, South America, 
and Mexico, showing their products, with themes based on these 
countries or on some phase which has particularly interested the 
individual student (the advertisement of Heinz’ olives which came 
out some years ago can easily lead to a discussion of the importance 
. of this product in Spanish commerce). It includes a discussion 
of the characteristics of the people living in the different provinces 
of Spain, the history that lies back of such distinctive traits, 
interesting types found in literature, any author’s life or work 
that has been looked up (usually as a result of some lines which 
we meet in our reader), pictures of Spanish art or architecture, 
any memory work, any dramatization of a story the class may 
have made, any clippings or pictures of things Spanish the student 
may have run across. The student is urged to read with a “seeing”’ 
eye, but not to spend hours looking for American advertisements 
that will illustrate some few words. Articles dealing with the pro- 
duction of Massenet’s Don Quijote, with Skinner’s Sancho Panza, 
with the missions of Texas, with the day of San Antén as observed 
in San Antonio, with the “‘pastores’”’ plays as given in that same 
city, with Zuloaga, with historic Spanish cities: these are some of 
the many articles that come to mind at the moment that have 
been brought in to the instructor during the past two years. That 
such an interest is more or less abiding is evident when the writer 
has received as many as four copies of the same article from former 
students who, having departed, wish nevertheless to do their bit 
in diminishing the ignorance of the present “crop.” 

If it is asked how one is to find time for dessert when there is 
so much corned beef and cabbage to encompass, the answer that 
the writer has found is: (1) thorough organization of work on the 
part of the teacher; (2) high standards of scholarship, especially 
as to quality; (3) eternal, if pleasant, vigilance on the instructor’s 
part to see that such ideals are realized. 

LEE KENNEDY 

San Antonio (Texas) Junior College 


A GUIDE FOR GERMAN CLUBS 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE is at present a movement in psychology to reduce 

thinking to an organized behavior of muscles and glands. 
The individual is not trained to think—he is “conditioned to 
stimuli.”” Insofar at least as the ready use of a foreign language is 
concerned, the teacher must agree with this tenet of Behaviorism. 
For, to learn a living language, it is not enough for the student 
to know its rules, to be able to read it freely, and even to speak it 
a bit in the classroom. The association of a word with a thought 
can become involuntary only when the sounds have been incor- 
porated into the very muscles of the speech-organs. For this 
purpose, language clubs have proved valuable adjuncts to class- 
room work, affording as they do considerable practice in con- 
versational games, parliamentary drill, dramatics, and group- 
singing in the foreign tongue. In addition they provide an oppor- 
tunity for sociability not possible in ordinary class routine. But, 
in order to be really efficient, such clubs must have well-defined 
guiding principles and faculty supervision. 

Immature students too easily lose sight of the fact that in every 
phase of the language club’s program the foreign tongue must be 
in the foreground. Even with the best of motives, students lack 
the experience and knowledge of a foreign language requisite for 
accomplishing the serious mission of the club. It is the teacher’s 
duty, by wise and tactful guidance, to assist in producing meetings 
that will properly emphasize the new language, and at the same 
time satisfy the social instincts in the average American student. 

The offices themselves may be held by students, but the 
recommendations for membership should be strictly under faculty 
control. On every important committee there should be at least 
one faculty member. The division of labor and responsibility 
should be divided among several standing committees, e.g. mem- 
bership, program, dramatic, musical, and refreshment, consisting 
of—let us say—five members each. 

The following type of program proved highly satisfactory in 
doing justice simultaneously to the linguistic, literary, and social 
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demands of one German club. The meetings were held in a college 
building, since, in a private dwelling, a false notion of hospitality 
made the temptation to use English too great. The first part of the 
program was strictly formal. The meeting was called to order in 
German, the minutes of the last meeting read, and new business 
transacted. The club members sang German songs,’ special 
musical numbers were presented, readings given, essays read, 
plays staged or parliamentary drill? carried on, according to the 
nature of the particular program. A pleasant diversion furnishing 
practice for the less advanced German students was the telling 
of a Mdrchen by five or six persons who had learned and rehearsed 
the portions assigned them before the meeting. This formal part of 
the program was succeeded by German conversational games of 
such a character as to give ample opportunity for both German 
conversation and social entertainment. No matter how interesting 
the game, if it afforded no practice,in German conversation, it was 
taboo. After the playing of two or three games, light refreshments 
were served which increased the German Gemiillichkeit. Only at 
this point was some English conversation permitted. The meeting 
adjourned after a German farewell song. 

The present Guide for German Clubs, with pailiamentary rules 
and games given in German, is the outgrowth of the author’s 
experiences as a member of the German Department of Indiana 
University. Constitution and by-laws are essentially those of the 
Verein of that school. The principles of the Guide are, of course, 
equally applicable to all foreign language clubs. Special thanks are 
due Professor Carl Osthaus of Indiana University and Director 
Max Griebsch of the National Teachers’ Seminary for permission 
to use the ‘Parliamentary Exercises in German Student Clubs” 
published by Professor Osthaus in No. 5, vol. XVI of the Monats- 
hefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Pédagogik. 


1 Suitable song books for German are: Scherer and Dirks’ Deutsche Lieder, 
containing 78 popular songs (American Book Company), and the Deutsches 
Liederbuch fiir amerikanische Studenten, containing 95 songs, compiled by mem- 
bers of the German department of the University of Wisconsin (D. C. Heath). 

? This drill was directed by one of the teachers thoroughly versed in parlia- 
mentary procedure, who had, previous to the meeting, appointed committees to 
present amusing reports for parliamentary discussion. 


| 
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1. SATZUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN VEREINS DER ——-——— UNIVERSI- 
TAT [LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL]* 

I. Name. Der Name des Vereins ist ““Deutscher Verein der 
Universitit.’ [Deutscher Verein der Lincoln High School.] 

II. Zweck. Der Verein verfolgt den Zweck, die Bekanntschaft 
mit der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, besonders aber den 
Gebrauch der deutschen Sprache im Umgange, unter den Mit- 
gliedern zu férdern. 

III. Mitgliedschaft. 1. Die Zahl der ordentlichen Mitglieder, 
so weit dieselben als Studierende der Universitat [Schiiler der 
Lincoln High School] angehéren, soll auf—beschriinkt sein. 

2. Ordentliches Mitglied des Vereins kann jeder Lehrer und 
Studierende der — Universitit [Schiller der Lincoln High 
School] werden, der vom Mitgliederausschuss vorgeschlagen, vom 
Leiter der deutschen Lehrabteilung empfohlen und durch Stim- 
menmehrheit der anwesenden Mitglieder gewihlt ist. 

3. Personen, die weder Studierende der Universitit [Schiiler 
der Lincoln High School] noch Mitglieder der deutschen Lehrab- 
teilung sind, kénnen auf dieselbe Weise zu ausserordentlichen 
Mitgliedern gewihlt werden; dieselben sind nicht zur Zahlung 
von Mitgliedsbeitrigen verpflichtet. 

IV. Beamte des Vereins. 1. Die Beamten des Vereins sind: 

a. der Vorsitzende (Prisident) 

b. der Stellvertreter des Vorsitzenden (Vizeprisident) 
c. der Schriftfiihrer (Sekretir) 

d. der Kassenwart (Schatzmeister) 

2. Der Kassenwart soll immer ein Mitglied der deutschen 
Lehrabteilung der — Universitit [Lincoln High School] sein. 

3. Die Beamten werden zu Ende eines jeden Semesters auf das 
folgende Semester durch Mehrheitsbeschluss gewihlt. 

V. Ausschiisse. 1. Die Ausschiisse sind: 
Mitgliederausschuss 
Programmausschuss 
Dramatischer Ausschuss 
Musikausschuss 
Erfrischungsausschuss. 


* Expressions in square brackets are intended especially for high school clubs. 
Supplementary or variant forms of parliamentary procedure are enclosed in 
parentheses. 
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2. Jeder Ausschuss soll aus fiinf Mitgliedern bestehen, von 
deren eins von dem Leiter der deutschen Lehrabteilung zu 
ernennen ist; die iibrigen vier werden vom Vorsitzenden ernannt. 

3. Die Mitglieder des Programmausschusses, sowie die des 
Erfrischungsausschusses, werden auf ein Semester ernannt, die 
der andern Ausschiisse auf das ganze Jahr. 

VI. Versammlungen. 

1. Die Versammlungen des Vereins finden alle zwei Wochen 
statt. 

2. Zur Beschlussfihigkeit ist die Anwesenheit von fiinfzehn 

ordentlichen Mitgliedern erforderlich. 
VII. Mitgliedsbeitrage. Der Mitgliedsbeitrag betrigt [finf- 
undsiebzig Cents] fiir das Semester und ist binnen zwei Wochen 
nach dem Beginn eines jeden Semesters zu zahlen. 

VIII. Anderungen der Satzungen. Antrige auf Anderungen 
der Satzungen gelangen zur Abstimmung, nachdem sie in einer 
vorhergehenden Versammlung angekiindigt sind; zu ihrer Annahme 
ist eine Mehrheit von zwei Dritteln der abgegebenen Stimmen 
erforderlich. 


2. FORMULAS FOR THE INITIATION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


a.) Einfiihrungsformel. Meine Damen und Herren! Sie sind 
vom Mitgliederausschusse vorgeschlagen, vom Leiter der deutschen 
Lehrabteilung empfohlen, und vom deutschen Verein selber zu 
Mitgliedern dieser Gesellschaft erwihlt worden. Ehe Sie jedoch 
in alle Rechte und Vorrechte eines Mitgliedes des Deutschen 
Vereins eintreten, gebiihrt es sich, dass Sie 6ffentlich gewisse 
Pflichten anerkennen und auf gewisse Fragen antworten. 

1. Frage. Unterwerfen Sie sich den Satzungen des Deutschen 
Vereins? Antwort. Das tun wir. 

2. Frage. Wollen Sie so oft wie méglich den regelmidssigen 
Versammlungen des Vereins beiwohnen? Antwort. Das soll unser 
Bestreben sein. 

3. Frage. Versprechen Sie Ihre rechtmissigen Gebiihren dem 
Kassenwart piinktlich zu bezahlen? Antwort. Ja, riickhaltlos. 

4. Frage. Sind Sie willens, gelegentlich an dem Programm 
teilzunehmen, und, so weit es in Ihren Kriften steht, bei allen 
Versammlungen des Vereins sich des Deutschen zu bedienen? 
Antwort. Das alles geloben wir feierlich. 
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b.) Gelibde fiir neue Mitglieder. Unterzeichnete, als statuten- 
miissig gewiihlte ordentliche Mitglieder des Deutschen Vereins 
(der Universitat) verpflichten sich: die Satzungen des 
Vereins gewissenhaft zu beobachten; den regelmissigen Versamm- 
lungen desselben so oft wie méglich beizuwohnen; die recht- 
missigen Gebiihren dem Kassenwart piinktlich bezahlen; 
gelegentlich an dem Programm teilzunehmen; und, so weit es in 
ihren Kriften liegt, bei allen Versammlungen des Vereins sich des 


Deutschen zu bedienen. 


3. PARLIAMENTARY EXERCISES IN GERMAN STUDENT CLUBS 


PROFESSOR CARL OsTHAUS, Indiana University. 


Der Vorsitzende eréfinet die Versamm- 
lung (ruft die Versammlung zur 
Ordnung). 

Der Schriftfiihrer verliest das Protokoll 
der letzten Versammlung. 

Der Vorsitzende fragt, ob jemand etwas 
gegen das Protokoll einzuwenden hat. 

Er genehmigt das Protokoll. 

Er eréffinet den geschiftlichen Teil der 
Versammlung. 

Unerledigte Geschifte. 

Berichte von Ausschiissen. 

Sonstige Geschifte oder Ankiindigun- 
gen. 

Jemand stellt einen Antrag(beantragt), 
oder beantragt die Annahme einer 
Resolution. 

Jemand unterstiitzt den Antrag. 

Der Antrag steht zur Besprechung 
(wird besprochen). 

Jemand zieht seinen Antrag zuriick. 

Jemand beantragt, einen Antrag auf 
den Tisch des Hauses zu legen. 

Ein Antrag wird einem Ausschuss 
(einem Komitee) iiberwiesen. 

Der Vorsitzende ernennt den Ausschuss 
(das Komitee). 

Die Besprechung wird geschlossen. 

Jemand bittet ums Wort. 


Jemand hat das Wort. 
Der Vorsitzende erteilt, entzieht je- 
mandem das Wort. 


The chairman calls the meeting to 
order. 


The secretary reads the minutes of the 
last meeting. 

The chairman asks whether there are 
any objections to the minutes. 

He approves the minutes. 


Unfinished business. 
Reports of committees. 
Other business or announcements. 


Someone makes a motion (moves), 
moves the acceptance (passing) of a 
resolution. 

Someone seconds the motion. 

The motion is open to discussion. 


Someone withdraws his motion. 
Someone moves to table a motion. 


A motion is put into the hands of a 
committee. 
The chairman appoints a committee. 


The discussion is closed. 

Someone asks to be recognized by the 
chair. 

Somebody has the floor. 

The chairman grants the floor, declares 
someone out of order. 
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Jemand stellt einen Abiinderungsantrag 
(beantragt ein Amendement zu einem 
Antrage). 

Die Versammlung schreitet zur Ab- 
stimmung iiber einen Antrag (iiber 
einen Abinderungsantrag). 

Die Versammlung stimmt iiber einen 
Antrag ab. 

Man stimmt fiir oder gegen einen An- 
trag, oder enthiilt sich der Abstim- 
mung. 

Ein Antrag ist angenommen oder ab- 
gelehnt. 

Die Abstimmung geschieht durch “Ja’ 
oder “Nein,” durch Aufstehen, Em- 
porhalten der Hand, durch Ausziih- 
len, durch Akklamation, durch na- 
mentliche Abgabe der Stimme (durch 
Namens-Aufruf). 

Es erhebt sich kein Widerspruch, dann 
erklirt der Vorsitzende das Resultat 
als endgiiltig. 

Die Namen werden aufgerufen. 


’ 


Die Gegenprobe, bitte! 


Absolute Stimmenmehrheit. 

Mehrheitsbeschluss. 

Der Vorsitzende entscheidet bei Stim- 
mengleichheit, hat die entschzidende 
Stimme. 

Die geheime Abstimmung geschieht 
durch Stimmzettel. 

Die Versammlung ist beschlussfihig. 

Jemand bezweifelt die Beschlussfihig- 
keit der Versammlung. 

Zur Sache! (wenn jemand nicht bei 
der Sache bleibt). 

Der Vorsitzende ruft den Redner zur 
Ordnung (zur Sache). 

Jemand stellt eine Anfrage zur Sache. 

Jemand beantragt Schluss der Diskus- 
sion (der Besprechung, der Debatte), 
beantragt (Ubergang) zur Tagesor- 
nung. 

Jemand beantragt Vertagung der Sa- 
che, Vertagung der Debatte, Verta- 
gung der Versammlung. 


Someone moves (proposes) an amend- 
ment. 


The motion is put to a vote. 


The meeting votes on a motion 


One votes for or against a motion, or 
refrains from voting. 


A motion is passed or lost. 


The voting is done by ‘“‘Yes”’ or “‘No,”’ 
by rising vote, raising of the hand, 
by the counting of hands, by accla- 
mation, by calling of the names (roll 
call). 


There is no objection; the chairman 
states the result. 


The names are called. 
Those opposed, please! 


Absolute majority. 

Majority vote. 

The chairman decides if the votes are 
equal, he has the decisive vote 


Secret voting by ballot. 


The meeting has a quorum. 

Someone doubts the presence of a 
quorum. 

Call to order. 


The chairman calls the speaker to 
order. 

Someone asks for a point of order. 

Someone moves closing of the discus- 
sion, moves the previous question. 


Someone moves a postponement of the 
matter under consideration, of the 
discussion, or adjournment of the 
meeting. 
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Der Berichterstatter eines Ausschusses 
erstattet einen Bericht. 

Der Bericht wird angenommen, abge- 
lehnt, an den Ausschuss zuriickver- 
wiesen. 

Eine Wahl wird vorgenommen (ge- 
wohnlich durch Stimmzettel). 

Kandidaten fiir die verschiedenen Pos- 
ten werden von der Versammlung 
vorgeschlagen (nominiert); 

oder der Vorsitzende ernennt einen 
Ausschuss, der eine Liste von Kan- 
didaten aufstellt. 

Eine Ersatzwahl wird vorgenommen. 


Jemand nimmt die Wahl an oder lehnt 
sie ab. 

Jemand beantragt ein Dankesvotum 
fiir....(durch Erheben von den 
Sitzen). 

Der Vorsitzende schliesst die Ver- 
sammlung (vorher kann ein Antrag 
auf Vertagung gestellt werden). 

Der Vorsitzende schliesst den geschift- 
lichen Teil der Versammlung. 

Er iibertrigt dann (gewdhnlich) die 
Leitung der Versammlung dem Vor- 
sitzenden des Programm-Ausschus- 


ses. 


The chairman of a committee makes a 
report. 

The report is accepted, rejected, re- 
turned to the committee for further 
consideration. 

An election is held (by ballot). 


Candidates for the offices are nomin- 
ated in the meeting; 


or the chairman appoints a nominating 
committee. 


A new (a supplementary) election is 
held. 

Someone accepts or declines the nom- 
ination (or election). 

Someone moves a vote of thanks for 
.... (by rising vote). 


The chairman closes the meeting (after 
a previous motion to adjourn). 


The chairman closes the business part 
of the meeting. 

He transfers the management of the 
meeting to the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee.* 


* A little text-book of parliamentary practice which members of clubs may 


find useful is Block, Kurzgefasstes Handbuch der parlamentarischen Praxis. 
Price 25 cents. Verlag von John Oehler, 87 Frankfort St., New York. A much 
more reliable book, not containing the Americanisms found in Block, is the little 
volume (ca. 90 pages) Wie leitet man eine Versammlung? Geschaftlicher Handweiser 
fiir Vorsitzende. Von einem Mitglied des deutschen Reichstages und des preussischen 
Abgeordnetenhauses. Berlin 1908. J. Guttentag, Verlagshandlung. The book 
is well indexed and is intended to be a practical guide for popular clubs. Both 
these treatises may be obtained from G. E. Stechert and Company, New York. 


4. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF PARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS* 
The temporary chairman 

The permanent chairman 
The secretary pro tem. 


Der provisorische Vorsitzende 
Der definitive Vorsitzende 
Der provisorische Schriftfiihrer 


* These expressions were gleaned from German books, chiefly from the second 
one mentioned in the preceding footnote, and are intended for those desiring to 
make a more detailed study of the subject. 
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Der definitive Schriftfiihrer 

Die Skrutatoren 

Die Stimmenzihler 

Die Abgabe unbeschriebener Zettel 

Abstimmung durch Bevollmiichtigte 

Das Resultat der Wahl wird in das 
Protokoll eingetragen 

Absolute Mehrheit 

Relative Mehrheit 

Anfechtung der Wahl 

Die konstituierende Versammlung 


Verkiindung der Tagesordnung 


Die standige Geschiftsordnung: 
a) Eréffnung der Sitzung 
b) Gesang vom Verein 
c) Verlesung des Protokolls 
d) Berichte der stindigen Ausschiisse 


e) Berichte besonderer Ausschiisse 
f) Unerledigte Geschifte 
g) Neue Geschiifte 
h) Vertagung 
Die Revisoren 


Der Entlastungsausschuss 


Das (aus) scheidende Priisidium 

Den Vorsitz iibernehmen 

Den Vorsitz abtreten 

Den stellvertretenden Vorsitzenden-um 
die Ubernahme des Vorsitzes bitten 

Sich an der Debatte beteiligen 

Jemand meldet sich zum Wort 


Die Reihenfolge durch Lose bestimmen 
Jemand meldet sich zur Geschifts- 
ordnung 


Jemand meldet sich zu persénlichen 
Bemerkungen 
Der Vorsitzende legt sein Amt nieder 


The permanent secretary 

The election inspectors 

The tellers 

The casting of blank ballots 

Voting by proxy 

The result of the election is entered 
upon the minutes 

Majority 

Plurality 

Contesting of the election 

The meeting for permanent organiza- 
tion 

Announcement of the order of the day 
(i. e. of the matters to be brought up 
in the meeting) 

The fixed order of business: 
a) Opening of the session 
b) Song by the ‘‘Verein”’ 
c) Reading of the minutes 
d) Reports of the standing com- 
mittees 


e) Reports of special committees 
f) Unfinished business 
g) New business 
h) Adjournment 
The auditors 


The auditing committee. This com- 
mittee must move the honorable dis- 
charge (Entlastung) of all executive 
officers before they are allowed to 
retire from office. 

The retiring executive officers 

To take the chair 

To vacate the chair 

To ask the vice-president to take the 
chair 

To take part in the discussion 

Someone asks to be recognized by the 
chair 

To determine the order by lot 

Someone rises to a point of order 
(regarding the mode of proceeding 
with the matters under discussion) 

Someone rises to a question of privilege 


The chairman resigns his office 
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Der Vorsitzende ruft den Redner zur 
Ordnung 


Anrufung des Beschlusses der Ver- 
sammlung (Berufung an die Ver- 
sammlung) 

Beifallsrufe 

Missfallenszeichen 

Zwischenrufe 

, Ich bitte nunmehr den Fortgang der 

Verhandlung nicht zu stéren”’ 

Die Aufrechterhaltung der Ordnung 

Die Besprechung einer Frage und die 
Beschlussfassung iiber dieselbe 

Die Beschliisse eines Vereins 


Formelle Antriige: 


a) Antrag auf Riicktritt des Vor- 
sitzenden; 

b) Antrag auf Vertagung 

c) Antrag auf Verschiebung der Ab- 
stimmung 

d) Antrag auf Schluss der Debatte 

e) Antrag auf Niedersetzung einer 
Kommission 

f) Antrag auf (Ubergang zur) Tages- 
ordnung 


Formelle Antrige sind sofort zur Ab- 
stimmung zu bringen 

Ein Misstrauensvotum 

Der Vorsitzende wird seines Amtes ent- 
setzt 

Zuriickverweisung (der Sache) an die 
Kommission 

Materielle Antriige, welche die Sache 
selbst betreffen: 


a) der Hauptantrag 


b) Nebenantrige (Unterantrige) 

Durch Abinderungsantriige (Amend- 
ments) wird der Hauptantrag be- 
schrinkt, ausgedehnt, oder durch 
etwas anderes ersetzt 


The chair calls the speaker to order 
(when the latter’s behavior is im- 
proper) 

Appeal from the decision of the chair 


Cries of applause 

Signs of disapproval 

Loud interruptions (heckling, cat-calls) 

Please do not interrupt the progress of 
the debate further 

The maintenance of order 

The deliberation and the taking of 
action upon a question 

The acts of a society 


Incidental or privileged questions: 
a) Motion requesting the resignation 
of the chair 
b) Motion to adjourn 
c) Motion to postpone the voting 


d) Motion to end debate 
e) Motion to appoint a commission 


f) Moving of the previous question 
(suppressing the main question as 
in the English Parliament, not 
merely suppressing debate as in 
the U. S. Congress) 

Incidental or privileged questions are 
to ke voted upon immediately 

A vote of censure 

The chairman is deposed from office 


Recommitment 


Motions dealing with the question un- 
der discussion: 
a) the original motion (principal 
question) 
b) subsidiary (secondary) motions 
By means of amendments the original 
motion is limited, expanded, or some- 
thing else is substituted for it 
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Abinderungsantrige sind vor dem 
Hauptantrage zu erledigen 

Einen Antrag entgegennehmen 

Einen Antrag annehmen 

Einen Antrag ablehnen 

Einen Antrag zuriickziehen 

Man kann einen abgelehnten Antrag 
von neuem wieder einbringen 

»Jeder Antrag kann von dem Antrag- 
steller bis zur Abstimmung zuriick- 
gezogen werden” 

Fin Gegenantrag auf Ablehnung 

Zu einer Frage Stellung nehmen 

Eine Statutenbestimmung 


HESS 


Amendments must be disposed of 
before the original motion 

To entertain a motion 

To pass a motion 

To defeat a motion 

To withdraw a motion 

A defeated motion may be brought up 
again (reconsidered) 

Every motion can be withdrawn by the 
mover up to the time of voting 


A counter-motion 
To take a stand on a question 
A constitutional provision 


5. PARLAMENTARISCHE SITZUNG DES VEREINS 


Vorsitzender. 


Ich er6ffne hiermit die Sitzung des Vereins. Wir 


wollen Lied Nummer—-im deutschen Liederbuch singen. 
Wir héren zunichst die Verlesung des Protokolls der vorigen 


Sitzung. 


(Die Schriftfiihrerin verliest das Protokoll.) 


Vortsitzender. Ich frage, ob jemand gegen Form und Inhalt des 
Protokolls etwas einzuwenden hat. Es scheint nicht der Fall zu 
sein. Somit erklire ich es fiir genehmigt. 

Nun wollen wir die Berichte der stindigen Ausschiisse ent- 
gegennehmen. WHat der Mitgliederausschuss einen Bericht zu 
erstatten? 

Vorsitzender des Mitgliederausschusses. Wer Mitglieder- 
ausschuss beehrt sich, Fraulein Anna Schmidt als ordentliches 
Mitglied und Herrn Professor Meyer als ausserordentliches 
Mitglied des Vereins vorzuschlagen. 

Vorsitzender. Sie haben diesen Bericht gehirt; was ist jetzt der 
Wunsch des Vereins? 

Mitglied des Vereins. Ich beantrage (ich stelle den Antrag), dass 
wir die Schriftfiihrerin beauftragen, im Namen des Vereins fiir 
diese beiden Personen zu stimmen. 

Zweites Mitglied. Ich unterstiitze diesen Antrag. 

Vorsitzender. Der Antrag liegt zur Besprechung vor. Mdchte 
jemand sich zum Wort melden? Da niemand ums Wort bittet, 
so wollen wir zur Abstimmung schreiten. 

Alle, die fiir den Antrag sind, méchte ich bitten, ,,ja’’ zu sagen; 
dagegen, ,,nein.”’ Der Antrag ist einstimmig angenommen. Die 
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Schriftfiihrerin wird fiir diese Personen abstimmen und sie 
schriftlich benachrichtigen, dass sie zur Mitgliedschaft im Deut- 
schen Verein erwahlt sind. 

Wir héren nunmehr den Bericht des Programmausschusses. 
Vorsitzender des Programmausschusses. Heute iiber vierzehn 
Tage halt Herr Professor Engel einen Lichtbildervortrag iiber die 
,,lell”-Gegend. Er hat den vorigen Sommer in der Schweiz ver- 
bracht und hat sich da viele schéne Ansichten verschafft, die er als 
Lichtbilder zeigen wird. Wollen die Vereinsmitglieder diesen 
Vortrag so weit wie méglich bekannt machen, damit der Besuch 
der Wichtigkeit dieses Vortrags entspreche? 

Vorsitzender. Der Kassenwart (Schatzmeister) wird jetzt seinen 
Bericht erstatten. 
Kassenwart. Der Bestand der Kasse ist wie folgt: 

Einnahmen 


Ubernommen vom vorigen Kassenwart $20.52 
Mitgliedsbeitriage 15.00 
Sammlung fiir Kriegswaisen 5.00 
$40.52 
Ausgaben 
Miete fiir das Klavier $ 5.00 
Auslagen fiir Erfrischungen 10.12 
Auslagen fiir Korrespondenzen 2.00 
Sammlung fiir Kriegswaisen 5.00 
Bilanz in der Kasse (Rest) 18.40 


$40.52 $40.52 

Ich bedaure auch berichten zu miissen, dass etwa zwanzig 
Personen ihren Mitgliedsbeitrag noch nicht entrichtet (bezahlt) 
haben. Ich habe Quittungen mitgebracht und bin gern bereit 
Geld in Empfang zu nehmen, falls sie heute abend bezahlen wollen. 
Vorsitzender. Die Berichte der Ausschiisse sind nunmehr zu 
Ende. Gibt es unerledigte Geschiafte von der vorigen Sitzung her? 
Schriftfiihrerin. Es freut mich sagen zu kénnen, dass wir das 
letzte Mal alle Geschifte erledigt haben. 
Vorsitzender. Wir nehmen also die neuen Geschiifte vor. Unserer 
Tagesordnung gemiss schreiten wir zur Beamtenwahl, die bei der 
vorigen Sitzung angekiindigt wurde. Diesbeziiglich héren wir den 
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Bericht des Vorschlagsausschusses (Nominierungsausschusses). 
Vorsitzender des Vorschlagsausschusses. Wir sind der Meinung, 
dass die jetzigen Beamten ihren Pflichten mit Erfolg und Gewissen- 
haftigkeit nachgegangen sind, und deshalb schlagen wir sie zur 
Wiederwahl vor (nominieren wir sie aufs neue): 

Vorsitzender— Hans Wilhelmi 

Stellvertreter des Vorsitzenden—Emil Riesen 

Schriftfiihrerin— Marie Stadler 

Kassenwart— Walter Bohnstengel. 
Vorsitzender des Vereins. Da ich und mein rechtmissiger Stell- 
vertreter als Kandidaten aufgestellt sind, muss ich Herrn Professor 
Campbell bitten, den Vorsitz zu fiihren (den Vorsitz zu iiber- 
nehmen), bis die Wahl erledigt ist. 

(Professor Campbell tritt vor.) 

Professor Campbell. Ergehen sonstige Vorschlige? (Wiinscht 
jemand noch andre Vorschliige zu machen?) 

Mitglied des Vereins. Ich schlage Herrn Schulz zum Vorsitzenden 
vor. 

Zweites Mitglied. Ich nominiere Herrn Lange zum Kassenwart. 
Drittes Mitglied. Ich stelle den Antrag auf Schluss der Nomina- 
tionen. (Ich beantrage, dass die Kandidatenliste geschlossen 
werde.) 

Viertes Mitglied. Ich unterstiitze den Antrag. 

(Man stimmt dariiber ab, und der Antrag wird angenommen.) 
Professor Campbell. Unserer Verfassung (unseren Satzungen) 
gemiiss miissen wir durch Zettel abstimmen. Ich ernenne die 
Herren O. und W. zu Stimmenzihlern, und ich méchte dieselben 
Herren bitten, die Stimmzettel zu besorgen und zu verteilen. 
(Die Abstimmung findet statt.) 

Sammeln Sie jetzt die Stimmzettel und lesen Sie dieselben vor, 
wihrend die Schriftfiihrerin die Zahl der abgegebenen Stimmen 
notiert. Friulein Schriftfiihrerin, was ist das Ergebnis (Resultat) 
der Abstimmung? 

Schriftfiihrerin. 

Fiir den Vorsitzenden: 30 Stimmen fiir Herrn Wilhelmi, 20 
fiir Herrn Schulz. 

Fiir den stellvertretenden Vorsitzenden: 50 Stimmen fiir 
Herrn Riesen. 

Fiir Schriftfiihrerin: 50 Stimmen fiir Fraulein Stadler. 
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Fiir Kassenwart: 26 Stimmen fiir Herrn Bohnstengel; 24 

Stimmen fiir Herrn Lange. 
Professor Campbell. Demnach sind die alten Beamten wieder 
erwihlt worden, und es freut uns, dass sie dem Verein wieder 
ihre Dienste widmen werden. Da die Wahl erledigt ist, trete ich 
den Vorsitz (dem rechtmissigen Vorsitzenden) wieder ab. 

(Wiederholte Beifallsrufe.) : 

Vorsitzender des Vereins. Obwohl es mir persénlich viel lieber 
gewesen wiire, wenn die Wahl jemand anders getroffen hatte, so 
fiihle ich mich doch dem Verein sehr zum Dank verpflichtet, und 
es soll mein Bestreben sein, mich dieser hohen Ehre wiirdig zu 
erweisen. 

(Anhaltender Beifallssturm. Um demselben Einhalt zu gebieten, gibt der 
Vorsitzende ein Zeichen mit der Glocke* und sagt mit erhobener Stimme: ,,Ich 
bitte nun aber endlich um Ruhe’”’ [oder ,,Ich rufe die Versammlung wieder zur 
Ordnung.”’}) 

Gibt es nech andere Geschifte zu erledigen? 
Mitglied des Vereins. Der Schriftleiter des Jahrbuches unserer 
High School” hat mich neulich wegen unseres Gruppenbildes 
angesprochen. Er behauptete, alle Photographieen miissten 
-anerhalb drei Wochen eingereicht werden. Ich beantrage also, 
dass wir uns itibermorgen photographieren lassen. 
Zweites Mitglied. Ich unterstiitze den Antrag. 
Vorsitzender. Der Antrag liegt jetzt zur Besprechung vor. 
Herr Schmidt und Herr Miiller melden sich zum Worte, indem sie 
gleichzeitig rufen: ,,[ch bitte ums Wort.’* 
Vorsitzender. Ich erteile Herrn Schmidt das Wort. 
Herr Schmidt. Ich bin der Meinung, dass das eine gar zu kurze 
Zeit ist, alle Vereinsmitglieder zu benachrichtigen und die nétigen 
Vorbereitungen zu treffen. Ich stelle also diesen Abinderungsan- 
trag: Statt des Wortes ,,iibermorgen”’ setze man ,,iiber acht 
Tage.” 

* In German assemblies the chairman wields a bell instead of a gavel and the 


expression ,,I[ch rufe zur Ordnung” is only used when there has been disorderly 
conduct. 


* In German assemblies those persons desiring to speak upon a question make 
the fact known at the presiding officer’s table either before or during the meeting 
and a “‘Rednerliste”’ is prepared, so that the speakers get the floor according to the 
order of their announcement. Another deviation from the American practice is, 
that the speaker addresses the audience rather than the chair. 
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Herr Miiller. Ich unterstiitze diesen Abinderungsantrag. 

(Eine lebhafte Besprechung der beabsichtigten Abianderung 
folgt.) 
Vorsitzender. Will sich noch jemand zum Worte melden? (Pause.) 
Es hat sich niemand mehr zum Worte gemeldet; ich schliesse also 
die Debatte. Wir kommen zur Abstimmung iiber die Antrige, 
und zwar zuniichst iiber den Abinderungsantrag, dann iiber den 
Hauptantrag. Ich bitte, dass diejenigen, welche diesen Abin- 
derungsantrag annehmen wy, -a, sich von den Sitzen erheben. 
Das ist die Minderheit, dér Abinderungsantrag ist also abgelehnt. 
‘ Wir stimmen nun iiber den Hauptantrag. 

(Man stimmt ab und der Antrag wird angenommen.) 

Gibt es sonstige Geschifte? Wenn nicht, so ist ein Antrag 
auf Vertagung am Platze (in der Ordnung). 
Mitglied des Vereins. Ich beantrage die Vertagung der Sitzung 
auf zwei Wochen. 
Zweites Mitglied. Ich unterstiitze den Antrag. 

(Jedermann stimmt dafiir.) 
Vorsitzender. Die Versammlung ist vertagt (geschlossen). 


6. PROTOKOLL DER EBEN BESCHRIEBENEN SITZUNG 

Am 18. Januar versammelte sich der Deutsche Verein. Die 
Sitzung wurde vom Vorsitzenden eréffnet, indem er die anwesenden 
Mitglieder zur Absingung eines Liedes aufforderte. Hiernach 
wurde das Protokoll der vorigen Sitzung verlesen und genehmigt. 
Darauf erstatteten die stindigen Ausschiisse Berichte. 

Vom Mitgliederausschusse wurden Fraulein Anna Schmidt als 
ordentliches Mitglied und He r Professor Meyer als ausserordent- 
liches Mitglied des Vereins vorgeschlagen, und dieselben wurden 
vom Verein einstimmig zur Mitgliedschaft gewahlt. Der Vorsit- 
zende des Programmausschusses machte auf den heute statt- 
findenden Lichtbildervortrag des Herrn Professor Engel auf- 
merksam. Der Kassenwart berichtete den Bestand der Kasse als 
$18.40 und driickte sein Bedauern aus, dass etwa zwanzig Personen 
ihre Mitgliedsbeitrage noch nicht bezahlt hatten. 

Da es keine unerledigten Geschifte gab, so schritt man zu 
der schon vorher angekiindigten Beamtenwahl, wobei die alten 
Beamten wieder erwahlt wurden, obwohl nicht einstimmig. Das 
Ergebnis der Abstimmung war wie folgt: Fiir den Vorsitzenden: 
30 Stimmen fiir Herrn Wilhelmi, 20 fiir Herrn Schulz, usw. 
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Nachdem der Vorsitzende dem Verein fiir die ihm erwiesene 
Ehre gebiihrend gedankt hatte, wurde die Frage der photogra- 
phischen Aufnahme des Vereins fiir das Jahrbuch der ,,High School” 
griindlich erdrtert. Der Antrag wurde gestellt und unterstiitzt, 
dass ,,wir uns iibermorgen, den 20. Januar, photographieren 
lassen.” Herr Schmidt stellte den Abainderungsantrag: Statt des 
Wortes ,,iibermorgen”’ setze man ,,iiber acht Tage.” Nach leb- 
hafter Debatte wurde der Abianderungsantrag abgelehnt, dann 
wurde der Hauptantrag angenom:en. 

Da es keine weiteren Geschifte gab, wurde der Verein auf zwei 
Wochen vertagt. 

Marie Stadler (Schriftfihrerin). 


7. GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL GAMES 


In modern language clubs conversational games are of immense 
value in producing animation, when the meeting might otherwise 
drag, and in encouraging the more timid members of the group 
to use the foreign tongue. It is essential that the games require 
conversation in the new language, that they be interesting and 
easily played. In this section are described, in German, over 
twenty conversational games that have been played successfully 
in the author’s experience with German clubs. Quite a few of these 
he devised himself; others were adapted from two German books 
on ‘‘Gesellschafts-Spiele.’”* 


Ja und Nein 


Jede Person bekommt ein Biindelchen von zehn Zahnstochern, 
die mit einem Gummischnirchen zusammengehalten sind. Nun 
geht man im Kreise herum und stellt Fragen aller Art. Jedesmal, 
dass man jemanden zwingt, ,,ja’” oder ,,nein’’ zu antworten, 
bekommt man von dem Betreffenden einen Zahnstocher; antwortet 
man aber selber mit diesen verpénten Wo6rtchen, so biisst man 
einen Zahnstocher ein. Wer nach zehn Minuten die. meisten 
Zahnstocher hat, bekommt den grossen Preis; derjenige, der die 
wenigsten hat, den Trostpreis. 


* Else von Rauch, Das grosse Buch der Gesellschafts-S piele (175 pp.), Berlin. 
Hugo Steinitz Verlag. 

Gesellschafts-S piele (80 pp.), Miniatur-Bibliothek (717-718), Leipzig, Verlag 
fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft. 
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Einen Gegenstand erraten 


Jemand verlisst das Zimmer. Die Zuriickgebliebenen wahlen 
einen Gegenstand, den jener erraten soll. Er kommt wieder herein 
und stellt Fragen, die nur mit ,,ja’” oder ,,nein’’ beantwortet 
werden diirfen. Ein geschickter Frager beginnt mit allgemeinen 
Fragen und beschrinkt allmihlich das mégliche Daseinsgebiet 
des zu erratenden Gegenstandes. Nehmen wir an, der Gegenstand 
sei die Nase des deutschen Lehrers, man kénnte mit dem Fragen 
etwa so beginnen: 


1. Ist es etwas Abstraktes? Nein. 

2. Ist es etwas Konkretes? Ja. 

3. Gehért es ins Steinreich? Nein. 

4. GehGrt es ins Pflanzenreich? Nein. 

5. Gehért es ins Tierreich? Ja. 

6. Lebt es noch? Ja. 

7. Ist es in den Vereinigten Staaten? Ja. 
8. Ist es im Staate Indiana? Ja. 

9. Ist es in dieser Stadt? Ja. 

10. Ist es in diesem Zimmer? Ja. 

11. Ist es eine Person? Nein. 

12. Ist es ein Teil des menschlichen Kérpers? Ja. 
Und so weiter. 


Das Erraten von Zelebritaten 


Der Spielleiter hat im voraus eine Menge Zettel mit den 
Namen von beriihmten amerikanischen Zeitgenossen beschrieben, 
darunter auch ein paar Lokal-Zelebrititen. Einem jeden An- 
wesenden wird ein solcher Zettel am Riicken angesteckt, und nun 
muss man durch Fragen, die mit ,,ja’’ oder ,,nein’”’ zu beantworten 
sind, es ausfindig machen, wen man darstellt. Wer es zuerst 
errit, bekommt den grossen Preis; derjenige, der es zuletzt heraus- 
findet, den Trostpreis. Dieses Spiel kann viel Heiterkeit erregen, 
wenn die iibernommene Rolle zu dem Charakter der darstellenden 
Person gar nicht passt. 


Das Erraten von Staaten und Hauptstadten 
Der Spielleiter hat zwei Biindel Zettel. Auf den Zetteln des 
einen Biindels stehen die Namen von Staaten, und diese Zettel 
werden den Herren am Riicken angesteckt; auf den Zetteln des 
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andern Biindels befinden sich die entsprechenden Hauptstidte, 
und diese werden den Damen auf den Riicken gesteckt. Wie im 
vorigen Spiel, ermittelt man durch Fragen, welchen Staat (oder 
welche Stadt) man vertritt, und das Paar, das sich zuerst entdeckt, 
bekommt einen gebiihrenden Preis. Dann unterhalten sich die 
zusammengehorigen Paare, wihrend die Erfrischungen serviert 
werden. 


Das Erraten von Schriftstellern und ihren Werken 


Dieses Spiel betreibt man fast wie das vorige, ausser dass die 
Herren hier Schriftsteller vertreten und die Damen deren Werke. 
Man darf aber den Vereinsmitgliedern nicht allzu grosse liter- 
arische Kenntnisse zumuten. Man wihle lieber die wohlbekannten 
amerikanischen Schriftsteller! 


Etwas Kostliches 


Jemandem in der Gesellschaft ist im voraus heimlich etwas 
Késtliches (ein Geschenk irgend welcher Art) anvertraut worden. 
Die Gesellschaft erhebt sich von den Stiihlen und bewegt sich frei 
im Zimmer herum. Die fiinfzehnte Person, die eine beliebige 
Frage an den Besitzer des Késtlichen stellt, bekommt dasselbe. 
Dies ist ein vortreffliches Spiel bei der Einfiihrung neuer Mit- 
glieder, damit sie alle miteinander bekannt werden und sich zu 
Hause fiihlen. Zu diesem Zweck ist es ratsam, dass jeder einen 
Namenszettel trage. 

Wie, wo, warum? 

Jemand verlisst das Zimmer und die Zuriickgebliebenen wahlen 
einen zu erratenden Gegenstand. Man nimmt gern ein Wort, das 
mehrere Bedeutungen hat. Jeder erwihlt eine dieser Bedeutungen, 
die er wihrend des Spieles nicht andert, und richtet danach seine 
Antworten ein. Der Hinausgeschickte kommt wieder herein und 
richtet zuerst an einen jeden der Anwesenden diese Frage: ,,Wie 
(d.h. wie beschaffen, mit welchen Eigenschaften?) lieben Sie es?” 
Errit er durch die erste Frage den Gegenstand nicht, so stellt 
er die zweite Frage: ,,Wo lieben Sie es?” Endlich stellt er die 
dritte Frage: ,,Warum lieben Sie es?” 

Einige Wérter mit mehrfacher Bedeutung sind: Atlas= Atlas, 
atlas, satin; Band=volume, ribbon; Bauer=peasant, cage; 
Futter=feed, lining of a coat; Hahn=rooster, spigot, trigger; 
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‘Schloss=castle, lock; Spitze= point, lace; Strauss=ostrich, bou- 
quet; Tor=fool, gate; Ton=sound, clay. 


Geschenk und Aufbewahrungsort 

Die Gesellschaft sitzt in einem grossen Kreise. Dem Nachbar 
rechts fliistert man ein Geschenk ins Ohr, dem Nachbar links 
einen fiir dieses Geschenk passenden Aufbewahrungsort. Dann 
steht ein jeder auf und nennt sein Geschenk und den Aufbe- 
wahrungsort, der ihm zu teil wurde. Z. B. ,,Ich habe ein Halsband 
bekommen und ich soll es in dem Kuhstall aufbewahren,” oder 
Ich habe eine Kuh bekommen, und ich soll sie im Juwelenkistchen 
aufbewahren.”’ 

Verlegenheit und Aushilfe 

Die Gesellschaft sitzt in einem grossen Kreise. Man fliistert 
seinem Nachbar rechts irgend eine Verlegenheit in der Form 
eines fragenden Konditionalsatzes der Nichtwirklichkeit, z. B. 
,, Was wurden Sie tun, wenn niemand Sie liebte?”’ dann dem Nach- 
bar links die passende Antwort (oder Aushilfe), z. B. ,,Ich wiirde 
ganz trostlos sein.’’ Nachdem alle Mitglieder mit einer Verlegen- 
heit und mit einer Aushilfe versehen sind, stellt jemand die ihm 
zugefliisterte Frage an die Person, die ihm im Kreise gerade 
gegeniiber sitzt, und dieselbe erwidert mit der Aushilfe, die ihr 
zugefliistert worden war, stellt dann ihre verlegenheitbringende 
Frage an den zuerst Fragenden, und so im ganzen Kreise herum. 
Wenn die Fragen und Antworten zueinander gar nicht passen, 
so wirkt es um so komischer. Z. B. Auf die Frage: ,,Was wiirden 
Sie tun, wenn man Ihnen Erdbeertorte mit Schlagsahne giibe?”’ 
bekommt man wohl die Antwort: ,,Ich wiirde ganz trostlos sein.”’ 


Unterhaltungsprogramm 
Wenn die Mitglieder des Vereins einigermassen Deutsch 
kénnen, so empfiehlt’s sich gelegentlich ein fortschreitendes 
Unterhaltungsprogramm abzuhalten, wobei man sich einen Partner 
wahlt, gerade wie auf einem Ball. Der beigefiigte Konversations- 
zettel mége zum Muster dienen. 


Unterhaltungsprogramm. Name des Partners. 
1. Warum ich Deutsch lerne. a 
2. Die Danksagungsferien. 
3. Das bevorstehende Fussballspiel 
mit der Washington High School 
4. Unsere Lehrer. 4... 
5. Erfrischungen. 


wh 
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Die vier Elemente 

Die Gesellschaft sitzt in einem Kreise und ein Spieler steht 
in der Mitte. Er tritt rasch auf jemand hinzu und nennt eins der 
drei Elemente: Wasser, Erde, Luft. Schnell muss der Angeredete 
ein Tier nennen, das in dem genannten Elemente lebt. Ist bis 
fiinf gezihlt worden, ehe er eins zu nennen vermag, oder nennt er 
ein verkehrtes, so muss er in die Mitte treten. Ruft der in der 
Mitte Stehende: Feuer! so miissen alle ihre Plaitze wechseln, 
wobei er einen Stuhl zu erhaschen sucht, damit ein anderer seine 
Stelle im Kreise einnehme. 

Dieses Spiel bringt immer neues Leben in die Gesellschaft, 
wenn das Interesse nachzulassen droht. 
Anmerkung: ,,Die vier Elemente” kénnen auch als Pfianderspiel 
betrieben werden. In dem Fall muss man ein Pfand geben, wenn 
man keine Antwort, oder bloss eine verkehrte, hervorzubringen 
vermag. Spiter werden die Pfinder wieder eingelést, wie im 
nichsten Paragraphen beschrieben wird. 

Pfandereinlésungen 

Um ein gegebenes Pfand einzulésen, muss man irgend eine 
auferlegte Strafe ausfiihren. Dies kann so bewerkstelligt werden. 
Der Spielleiter setzt sich auf einen Stuhl, und eine damit beauf- 
tragte Person hilt ihm ein Pfand iiber den Kopf und fragt: ,,Was 
soll derjenige (oder diejenige) tun, dem (der) dieses Pfand ge- 
hért?”’ Der Spielleiter schligt dann eine Strafe vor, die ausge- 
fiihrt werden muss, ehe dem Eigentiimer das Pfand wieder 
zuriickgegeben wird. 

Einige brauchbare Strafen sind: 1) Pfeifen, ohne zu lachen. 
2) Jedem Mitspieler einen guten Rat erteilen. 3) Ein Lied singen. 
4) Einen Kapellmeister mimen. 5) Das Alphabet schnell riick- 
wirts sagen. 6) Vor jedem Mitspieler eine Verbeugung machen. 
7) Eine Anekdote erziihlen. 8) Sich von einer Person an der Nase 
herumfihren lassen. 9) Speckschneiden; hierbei setzt man sich 
in eine Zimmerecke und spricht: 


Ich sitze hier und schneide Speck, 
Wer mich lieb hat, holt mich weg!” 


Wenn nach dreimaligem Speckschneiden sich niemand des 
Opfers erbarmt, muss der Spielleiter jemand bestimmen, den 
Speckschneidenden zu _ holen. 
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10) Jeder (oder nur einer) Dame eine Schmeichelei sagen. 
11) Jedem (oder nur einem) Herrn eine Grobheit sagen. 12) Das 
Einmaleins mit der Drei (Vier, Fiinf, Sechs) hersagen. 13) Das 
Einmaleins riickwiirts hersagen. 14) Drei Sprichwérter sagen. 
15) Sein Testament machen; hierbei muss der Betreffende jedem 
der Mitspieler etwas von dem, was er an sich hat, z. B. geistige 
oder kérperliche Eigenschaften, vermachen. 16) Seinen Lebens- 
lauf kurz erzihlen. 17) Jeden (oder ein paar) Mitspieler mit einer 
Blume vergleichen und die Begriindung dafiir angeben. 


Das A-B-C-Spiel 

Man stellt seinem Nachbar zur Rechten folgende vier Fragen: 
1) Wie heissen Sie? 2) Wo kommen Sie her? 3) Womit handeln 
Sie? 4) Wo gehen Sie hin? 

Sobald eine dieser Fragen gestellt ist, antwortet der Nachbar 

mit einem passenden Hauptwort, das mit dem Buchstaben ‘‘A”’ 
beginnt. Z. B. 1) Ich heisse Abraham. 2) Ich komme aus Afrika. 
3) Ich handle mit Affen. 4) Ich gehe nach Amerika. 
Jetzt stellt der, welcher bisher geantwortet hat, seinem Nachbar 
zur Rechten dieselben Fragen, und dieser gibt Antworten, die mit 
“B” beginnen. Z. B. Ich heisse Benjamin, komme aus Buffalo, 
handle mit Brombeeren und gehe nach Bremen. Der nichste 
Nachbar gibt Antworten, die mit ‘“‘C’’ beginnen, und so im ganzen 
Kreise herum, bis das Alphabet erschépft ist. Wer nicht rasch 
genug antwortet, muss ein Pfand geben. 


Moguierstuhl 

Einer der Mitspielenden verlaisst das Zimmer. Der Spielordner 
lasst sich nun von den ibrigen allerhand Urteile iber den Hinaus- 
gegangenen aufschreiben und unterzeichnen. Dieser wird wieder 
hereingerufen, und es heisst nun: ,,Gestern war ich in einer 
Gesellschaft und hérte die verschiedensten Urteile tiber Sie. Da 
sagte jemand’’—und nun folgt eine der eingesammelten Bemer- 
kungen. Der Hereingerufene versucht zu erraten, wer der Urheber 
ist. Misslingt es ihm, so wird des Spasses wegen der Name des 
Urhebers doch genannt. Trifft er endlich den Richtigen, so wird 
dieser auf den Moquierstuhl gesetzt. 


Aber ich 
Die Gesellschaft sitzt im Kreise. Einer der Mitspielenden 
wirft einem andern ein zum Knoten zusammengebundenes 
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Taschentuch in den Schoss, indem er ihm irgend einen negativen 
Satz zuruft, worauf dieser: ,,Aber ich,” ‘zu antworten hat. Z. B. 
A. wirft B. das Taschentuch mit den Worten zu: ,,Ich esse nicht 
gern Limburger Kise.” ,,Aber ich,” antwortet B. und wirft C. das 
Taschentuch zu, indem er ruft: ,,I[ch tanze nicht gern den charles- 
ton und das Spiel setzt sich weiter fort. 


Ahnlichkeiten 

Es tritt jemand aus der Gesellschaft in die Mitte und fragt 
im Kreise herum: ,,Womit hat der Mensch oder der Gegenstand, 
an den ich denke, Ahnlichkeit?”” Allerhand komische Dinge werden 
nun gennant und auf einen Zettel aufgeschrieben. Hat jeder 
geantwortet, so sagt der in der Mitte Befindliche, er habe an sich 
selber gedacht, und nun fordert er einen jeden auf, seine Antwort 
zu begriinden. Er fragt, z. B. ,,Wieso habe ich mit der Decke dieses 
Zimmers Ahnlichkeit?” und man antwortet: ,,Weil die Beleuch- 
tung dieser Sitzung davon abhingt.” ,,Wieso mit einer Maus?”’ 
Sie sind beide leicht zu fangen.”’ 


Die Biographie 

Jeder Mitspieler erhalt einen Zettel, auf den er seinen eigenen 
Namen schreibt. Das Papier wird umgeknifft, so dass der Name 
nicht zu lesen ist. Dann werden die Zettel eingesammelt und 
wieder verteilt. Dann beschreibt man in ein paar Sitzen, und zwar 
in der dritten Person, den Charakter des Unbekannten. Jeder 
reicht dann den Zettel seinem Nachbar zur Rechten, und man 
entwirft nun die Vergangenheit der gefeierten Persénlichkeit. 
Auf aihnliche Weise werden die Gegenwart, die Zukunft und das 
Vermégen beschrieben. Dann liest ein jeder die Biographie, die 
ihm zuletzt in die Hinde gekommen ist, laut vor. 


Der Wettstreit im Buchstabieren 

Die Schiiler bekommen sehr gute Ubung, wenn gelegentlich 
ein Wettstreit im Buchstabieren abgehalten wird. Der Spielordner 
ernennt zwei Spielanfiihrer. Diese wihlen dann abwechselnd ein 
Mitglied des Vereins nach dem andern, bis die Gesellschaft in 
zwei gleiche Gruppen eingeteilt ist. Die beiden Gruppen ordnen 
sich in zwei Reihen und der Spielordner gibt Worter auf, die man 
mit deutschen Buchstaben buchstabiert, indem man ganz genau 
aus ss, sz und Schluss-s achtet. Fiir Anfainger wihlt man Worter 
aus dem Lehrbuch oder dem Lesebuch, fiir Vorgeschrittene sam- 
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melt man schwierige Worter aus Dudens Orthographischem 
Worterbuch. Sobald man ein Wort falsch buchstabiert, muss man 
aus der Reihe treten. Die Reihe (bezw. die Person), die sich am 
langsten behauptet, bekommt den Preis. 


Lebende Buchstaben 

Die Gesellschaft ordnet sich in zwei parallelen Reihen von je 
sechsundzwanzig Personen. Jede Reihe stellt ein vollstindiges 
Alphabet dar, indem jede Person einen grossen Buchstaben auf 
einem Zettel vorgesteckt trigt. Nun gibt der Spielleiter Wérter 
zum Buchstabieren auf, und das Spiel besteht darin, dass die 
- lebenden Buchstaben aus jeder Reihe treten und sich so bald als 
moéglich derartig gruppieren, dass sie das aufgegebene Wort 
richtig buchstabieren. Ein Unparteiischer entscheidet jedesmal, 
welche Seite zuerst damit fertig wird. 

Man sollte naturlich nur solche Wé6rter aufgeben, in denen 
kein Buchstabe wiederholt ist. 


Gedichtnisprobe 

In einem Nebenzimmer werden etwa vierzig Gegenstinde auf 
einem Tisch ausgebreitet. Dann wird die Gesellschaft zugelassen, 
und man betrachtet diese Gegenstiinde zehn Minuten lang und 
erkundigt sich nach den deutschen Namen der Sachen, falls sie 
einem nicht bekannt sind. Hierauf geht die Gesellschaft ins andere 
Zimmer zuriick und jeder schreibt auf einen Zettel die Namen von 
all den Gegenstinden, die er im Gedichtnis behalten hat. Wer 
nach zehn Minuten die grésste Anzahl richtig aufgeschrieben hat, 
bekommt den Preis. 


Der Wettlauf im Worterbilden 


Der Spielordner nennt ein Wort, aus dessen Buchstaben 
moglichst viel andre Hauptworter gebildet werde1. sollen. Wer 
innerhalb zehn Minuten die meisten Hauptworter aufgeschrieben 
hat, ist Sieger. Man gibt zum Beispiel das Wort ,,Deutschland” 
auf. Es werden dann etwa folgende Hauptworter gebildet: Dach, 
Dachs, Deut, Deutsch, Haus, Land, Lachs, Laden, Nase, Sand, 
Schande, Schule, Suche, Tand, Tasche, Tusch, Tusche. 

Zur Abwechslung betreibt man die Konkurrenz durch die 
Bildung von Hauptwoértern mit dem Anfangsbuchstaben ‘“Q,” 
oder einem sonstigen selten vorkommenden Anfangsbuchstaben. 
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Frage und Antwort 


Jedem Anwesenden wird ein Zettel gegeben. Auf der einen 
Seite des Zettels sind drei Ausdriicke: 

1.) ein fragendes Adverb (wann, warum, wozu, weshalb, wie) 

2.) der Name eines Vereinsmitgliedes 

3.) der Name eines beliebigen Gegenstandes. 
Die andere Seite des Zettels ist mit einem andern Ausdruck 
versehen. Nun muss man mit den drei Ausdriicken eine Frage 
schreiben und mit dem vierten Ausdruck dieselbe beantworten. 
Dann werden die Zettel gesammelt und vom Spielleiter laut 
vorgelesen. Nehmen wir an, die drei Ausdriicke seien: ,,warum,”’ 
, Fraulein Meyer,” ,,eine Stange Bartwichse,”’ der vierte Ausdruck 
aber ,,ein schéner Schnurrbart”’; dann kénnte man wohl folgende 
Frage und Antwort entwerfen: Warum hat heute Friulein Meyer 
eine Stange Bartwichse gekauft? Friulein Meyer hat heute eine 
Stange Bartwichse gekauft, weil sie dieselbe einem jungen Mann 
mit einem schénen Schnurrbart geben will. 


Schnitzelbank 


In den lustigen Versammlungen deutscher Universititsstuden- 
ten ist die ,,Schnitzelbank”’ ein sehr beliebtes Lied. Vor der 
Versammlung wird auf eine grosse Karte eine Reihe reimender 
Gegenstinde und Personen gezeichnet, darunter einige Lokal- 
Zelebrititen. Sobald die Studenten sich eimgefunden haben, 
werden die Bilder als Fragen und Antworten abgesungen, nach 
einer einfachen Melodie, die der hierbeigefiigten Musik ahnlich 
ist. Zuweilen wird dieses Lied auch die ,,Hobelbank” gennant. 
Eine Serie, wofiir ein etwas kiinstlerisch-begabter Student leicht 
Zeichnungen besorgen kann, folgt mit Worten und Musik. 


Schnitzelbank | Hin und Her | Fette Gans Osterei Alter Geier 
Kurz und Lang) Lichtputzscher’| Pfauenschwanz) Papagei Schone Leier 
Damenschuh | Goldner Ring | Kinderwagen | Krokodil Elefant 

Alte Kuh Schmetterling | Hoher Kragen | Automobil Musikant 


Der Spielleiter singt die Fragen, die Zuhérer singen die Ant- 
worten, sowie ,,Ei du schéne, ei du schéne, ei du schéne Schnitzel- 
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bank.” Bei der Aufzihlung der Gegenstinde singe man Schluss 
Nummer 2(d.h. die Noten, wo keine Worte stehen) in einem fort, 
bis man die Gegenstinde aufgezahit hat. 

Worte zu der Schnitzelbank 


Ei du schéne, ei du schéne, ei du schéne Schnitzelbank. 
Is das nicht eine Schnitzelbank? 
Ja, das ist eine Schnitzelbank. 
Ist das nicht ein Kurz und Lang? 
Ja, das ist ein Kurz und Lang. 
Kurz und Lang und-e Schnitzelbank. 
Ei du schéne, ei du schéne, ei du schéne Schnitzelbank. 
Is das nicht ein Hin und Her? 
Ja, das ist ein Hin und Her. 
Ist das nicht eine Lichtputzscher’? 
Ja, das ist eine Lichtputzscher’. 
Lichtputzscher’, Hin und her, Kurz und Lang, und- e Schnitzelbank. 
Ei du schéne, ei du schéne, ei du schéne Schnitzelbank. 
Ist das nicht eine fette Gans? 
Ja, das ist eine fette Gans. 
Ist das nicht eine Pfauenschwanz? 
Ja, das ist ein Pfauenschwanz. 
Pfauenschwanz, fette Gans, Lichtputzscher’, Hin und Her, 
Kurz und Lang, und-e Schnitzelbank. 
(Und so singt man immer weiter, bis die ganze Serie erschipft ist.) 


Srbnitselbank, 


- 


Et schone | Ei sechone i du schone | Ist das nicht eine Schnitz Ihank 
= = 255 == = SS: 
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Ja das ist eine Schuitzelbank Ist das nichtein Kurz und Lang 


University of Kansas Joun A. HEss 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Permit me to call to your attention an error in fact in the 
statistics at the close of the article by Professor E. C. Garcia 
in the November issue. The city of Providence has heads of 
departments in modern foreign languages in three high schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epita H. WILLISTON, 


Head of Modern Foreign Languages in 
Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

From the November number of the JourRNAL, I quote the 
following sentence taken from the article Proverbs in Beginners’ 
Classes by Durbin Rowland: 


“There are naturally some excellent collections of French proverbs and of 
German proverbs exclusively, though the Spanish collections seem less available.” 


This sentence was probably written before the publication last 
Spring of the enormous tome of Spanish proverbs under the 
following title: 


Mas de 21 000 Refranes Castellanos 
no contenidos en la copiosa colleccién 
del Maestro Gonzalo Correas 


por 
Francisco Rodriguez Marin 
Madrid, Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
1926 


This collection contains over 500 pages of proverbs printed in 
double columns, all arranged alphabetically according to the first 
word of the saying. They were garnered by Rodriguez Marin 
from 1871 to 1926, both from his reading and from oral tradition. 
It makes fascinating reading for short intervals and should be 
available at least on the reference shelves of our libraries. 

‘ Harry Kurz 

Knox College, 

Galesburg, Ill. 
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Notes and News 


Notr. Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Depar!ments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 

EDITORIAL NOTE 
Professor Peter Hagboldt has been chosen Assistant Managing 

Editor to succeed B. Q. Morgan. Professor John Van Horne, 

University of Illinois, has been chosen as Associate Editor to 

succeed Mr. Hagboldt. 


DELAWARE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Foreign Language Section of the 
Delaware State Teachers’ Association was held in Dover, Del., on 
Nov. 11, 1926. The chairman was Miss Helen Tatman of Milford. 
About 30 teachers were present. 

Professor H. G. Doyle spoke of the work of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. He mentioned the following results of the 
investigation: (1) a unity in modern language study and (2) the 
feeling among teachers of a common interest with English and 
Latin. Mr. Doyle also said that the Survey has made a study of 
the foreign language population, has developed achievement 
tests, and has investigated the post-scholastic use of foreign 
languages. 

The Latin teachers were represented by Miss Frances E. Sabin, 
head of the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, who spoke on 
What Price Latin? She spoke of the many changes that have 
taken place in the attitude toward the classical languages, and 
told of the value of the classical survey, relating afterwards many 
of the interesting experiences she has in dealing with teachers 
through the Service Bureau. She made clear the value of such an 
establishment to the classical teacher. 

Mrs. Marion T. Whitney of Newark was elected chairman for 
the coming year. HELEN TATMAN 


Milford, Del. 


REPORT OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION OF 
THE ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE HELD 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
NOVEMBER 19, 1926 
1. The Reading Objective by Professor O. F. Bond, University 
of Chicago Junior College. 
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The able treatment of this theme, with its stress on the acqui- 
sition of reading ability and on extensive reading, was followed 
by considerable discussion, in the course of which Mr. Bond 
explained his system of outside reading reports. The paper will 
be printed in full in the Proceedings of the High School Conference. 

2. Discussion of the Formation of an Illinois Modern Language 
Association. 

After considerable discussion, the Illinois Modern Language 
Association was formed, with dues at fifty cents, and with no 
provision, at present, for a bulletin. The following officers, among 
others, were elected for one year: President, John D. Fitz-Gerald, 
University of Illinois; Secretary, Myra Mather, Joliet High 
School. 

3. Franz Werfel by Professor F. W. Kaufmann, Elmhurst 
College. 

This was one of the two foreign language talks requested for 
the meeting. 

4. Efficiency Tests in Modern Languages by Professor R. H. 
Keniston, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Keniston discussed the experimentation to establish 
tests under the auspices of the Modern Foreign Language Study, 
and also the whole attempt of the Study to remove linguistic 
pedagogy from the realm of opinion to the realm of fact. His 
brilliant presentation of the subject, his description of the multiple 
choice technique, of word lists, idiom counts, syntax counts, and 
his presentation of charts that embody the results of testing, 
provoked considerable enthusiasm and discussion. 

5. Le frangais tel qu’on le parle, ou le beau francais? by Paul E. 
Jacob, University of Illinois. 

This was the second foreign language talk requested for the 
meeting. 

Joun VAN HorNeE 

University of Illinois 


ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

The fourteenth meeting of the association, held at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on Saturday, November 27, 1926, was called 
to order by the President, Prof. Henry Grattan Doyle, at 9:30 a.m. 
After listening to the reports of the secretary-treasurer, the 
association turned to the consideration of papers. 

Prof. Charles M. Purin of Hunter College made an appeal for 
the cooperation of teachers in three of the practical projects which 
are included in the Modern Foreign Language Study’s list of 
forty-two, namely, the tabulation of syntax phenomena and of 
idioms in texts, and of errors made by pupils. He also indicated 
the three main phases of the Study’s work: (1) Statistical, with 
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reference to enrollment; (2) Academic, dealing with training of 
teachers; (3) Expert studies along the line of curriculum, learning 
devices, and achievement tests. Besides the extensive use of 
questionnaires, the Study is sending Miss Josephine Allin of 
Chicago to visit schools and colleges to observe methods and 
classroom procedure in exceptional schools. The Study is trying 
to solve the following problems: (1) Who should study modern 
foreign languages? (2) When? (3) How long in order to be worth 
while? (4) Specific objectives of the two-year course. (5) Content 
of curriculum, basic vocabulary, syntax check list, cultural 
content. (6) Methods in two, three, and four year courses. (7) 
Standards of achievement. The Study has observed a tendency 
in smaller schools to drop modern foreign languages in favor of 
Latin or industrial and social studies. In the large cities French is 
holding its own; the study of Spanish is increasing in the south and 
west, but decreasing elsewhere; German is increasing in the 
colleges, but not so much in the secondary schools. The reasons 
why the modern languages do not always succeed are given as 
follows: (1) Insufficient preparation on the part of the teachers; 
(2) Indifference on the part of school administrators; (3) Abolition 
of language requirements for graduation from many colleges; 
(4) Uncertainty as to the objects of the study. 

The second paper raised the question, Can poetry be taught in 
the early stages of modern language study? Prof. Edith Philips of 
Goucher College, after mentioning the three most common 
practices with reference to poetry, i.e., presenting poetry of a 
stately, grandiose type, using jingles, or omitting poetry alto- 
gether, pointed out that lyric poetry is especially suited to adoles- 
cents, and that by introducing students to the best type of lyric 
poetry, they may be turned away from what is tawdry and cheap. 
Where there is a prejudice against poetry, it is often due to the 
attitude of the teacher and to the inadequacy of texts. 

In his paper on What Makes a Popular German Text Popular? 
Prof. Adolf E. Zucker of the University of Maryland made it 
evident that while teachers show a preference for texts with humor, 
the students like those stories containing an expression of youthful 
idealism, works of a romantic, artistic type. In the discussion, 
Professor Purin added a list of factors entering into the teacher's 
choice of a text as tabulated by the Study. (1) Simplicity of 
expression. (2) Possibilities of conversation. (3) Simplicity of 
thought. (4) Easy vocabulary. (5) Limited vocabulary. (6) 
National ideals and history. (7) Literary quality. (8) Exercises. 
(9) Reputation of author. (10) Notes. (11) Illustrations. (12) 
Reputation of editors. (13) Reputation of publishers. 

Miss Ruth Sedgwick of Goucher College urged the teaching 
of conversation for the sake of the language, as being the best 
method to interest the student. In order to be able to enter into 
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the conversation of the classroom he is willing to undergo the 
drudgery of learning vocabulary, grammatical forms and rules. 
The irreducible minimum of grammar must be memorized. To 
test this, an examination is given every two weeks, covering rules 
and verb forms. A list of useful phrases must also be committed 
to memory. In the second semester no grammar book is used. 
The student learns grammar by following the models in the reader. 
Every day a composition, a résumé of the lesson, must be written 
and memorized. Translation from the foreign language is not used 
as a classroom exercise, but opportunity is given the students to 
ask questions on difficult points. Whether they have really 
understood is evident from their ability to participate in the 
conversation. Books dealing with the geography, life and customs 
of the country, and foreign language newspapers make an excellent 
basis for conversation, but in using the latter, the teacher should 
make notes and exercises based on the articles required of the 
class. 

Dr. Emma Walters of Johns Hopkins University emphasized 
the fact that German is just as vital now as it ever was for advanced 
work in science and literature. Students often do not realize this, 
and upon entering college must take the elementary work which 
might have been taken in the secondary school. Once more 
Professor Purin made a valuable contribution to the discussion 
by quoting the tabulation of a questionnaire showing that pro- 
fessors, except educationists, who find translation cheaper, con- 
stantly make use of foreign languages. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham Crawford moved that the association’s 
appreciation of Prof. Henry Grattan Doyle’s able handling of 
The Modern Language Journal while he was acting managing 
editor be spread upon the minutes. This was carried by acclama- 
tion amid applause on the part of the members. 

After the meeting adjourned, the members enjoyed a delicious 
luncheon at the Hotel Normandie. The afternoon was spent in 
visiting the foreign exhibits at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

The officers for 1926-27 include: president, Mr. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools, New 
York City; secretary-treasurer, Professor Wilfred Attwood 
Beardsley, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Este ISABELLA JAMIESON, Secretary 

Kensington High School, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO 
The annual meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers 
Association at Cleveland on October 29, 1926, brought together 
the Modern Language Teachers for their Department Meeting. 
To avoid undue length the program was divided into three 
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sections, French, German, and Spanish, which met simultaneously 
at Fairmount Junior High School. In each a paper was presented 
followed by a class demonstration of a definite problem. Mr. 
Pierre Isoré addressed the French section in French on The teach- 
ing of foreign languages in French schools. He is an exchange 
teacher assigned to the Cleveland schools by the French Govern- 
ment at the request of Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign 
Languages in Cleveland. The demonstration class following was 
in third semester French and illustrated The teaching of irregular 
verbs and the use of anecdotes and bon mots. Miss Helen Knott of 
Cleveland conducted it most ably. Miss Vesta Condon of 
Cleveland read a very practical paper on The use of plays in 
Spanish classes following it by the presentation in a fourth semester 
class of a one act play La Jaula Del Loro. Mr. Hermann Lensner 
of Cleveland spoke in German on The problems of first year German. 
He is unusually qualified for this subject as he is the author of the 
inductive method beginning book now being tested on a large scale 
in Cleveland. Miss Ida Budde, also of Cleveland, presented the 
demonstration class in begining German. Mr. Hugh Cameron was 
the Chairman in charge of the programs. The meeting was con- 
cluded by an informal reception and light refreshments. 


University of Berlin Summer School. The Institute for 
Foreigners of the University of Berlin (Deutsches Institut fiir 
Auslinder an der Universitét Berlin) will offer from July 15 to 
August 25, 1927, a six weeks’ summer session for American 
students and teachers, conducted in English, no knowledge of 
German being required. Information may be had of the North 
German Lloyd, 32 Broadway, or of the Institute of International 
Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Fellowships in Mexico. The National University of Mexico 
will establish four full fellowships covering tuition, board, and 
lodging for American students to study any of the following 
subjects: Mexican Archaeology, Anthropology, Latin-American 
History and Institutions, and the Spanish Language and Litera- 
ture. These fellowships are to be established in return for four to 
be offered by American colleges and universities. This friendly 
gesture by the Mexican Government is a fine evidence of its desire 
to enter into closer cultural cooperation with the United States. 


The Institute of International Education is steadily increasing 
the number of its student exchanges. American students are being 
sent to France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and China, 
and those countries are sending students to us. An exchange has 
recently commenced between Switzerland and the United States. 
Other nationalities will be included so soon as funds are available 
and the necessary arrangements perfected. 
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Foreign Lecturers in the United States during 1927 include the 
following: Madame André Alphandery comes in January as the 
official lecturer of the Fédération de l’Alliance Francaise. Madame 
Alphandery is a native of the Provence. She lectures in both 
French and English. Among her subjects are: Au Pays des Cigales; 
Les Salons Mondaines et Littéraires du XIXeme Siécle; Les 
Livres des Femmes Frangaises.—Auguste Viatte, docteur-és-lettres 
of the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, is visiting professor 
at Hunter College. He lectures only in French. His subjects are: 
Le Romantisme Francais; La Fin du XVIITe Siécle; Le Romain 
Francais Contemporain; La Poésie Frangaise Contemporaine; 
Le Théatre Francais Contemporain; La Tragédie Classique; La 
Fin de la Renaissance et les Origines de l’ Esprit Classique. 


A New World Language. The latest venture of this kind that 
has come to our attention is by one Elias Molee, Ph.D., who 
writes from 1911 Market Street, Tacoma, Washington. His 
language, which employs no capital letters (his authority for this 
feature is found in Sanscrit, Arabic, and Hebrew, each of which 
has its own special characters, whereas Mr. Molee advocates the 
use of Latin characters), is chiefly based on the Germanic lan- 
guages. He calls it de toito spike (he would probably scorn the use 
of italics), and we cannot do better than let him explain himself 
in his own words. 

“vi (vir) sage “spike,” for dat (weil) ‘‘sprake’’ klinge herb 

n hard to mani gefolka (nationa) in oiropa n asia. mn must nt 

is bang to antaka nye vorta, ven dei (sie) klinge gud n is halv or 

(odr) ganz toitonik; to beispi’l, “godiu” (religion), ‘‘tonel”’ 

(orgel), “toniu’’ (piano), “sitom” (sopha), ‘‘samgog’’ (syna- 

goge), ‘“samode”’ (synode). ‘‘eina’’ (erste); ‘‘einad’’ (sundag), 

eina (erste) dag in e voke. de leste (letzte’ ‘‘d’”’ betyde “dag”’; 
tvo (2), tvoa (zweite), tvoad (monday), dt is de tvoa dag ine 
voke. ‘‘m” in dis ferbinding, betyde ‘“‘monat’’; so, “einam”’ 

(januari), dt is, de eina (erste) monat ine jar. tvoam (feb.), 

triam (miirz). in dis veise abshafe vi di heidnike godonama for 

visenshapli nama.” 


Graduate Work in Linguistics. The opportunities for advanced 
work in linguistics at institutions which are members of the 
Association of American Universities are set forth in the first 
bulletin of the Linguistic Society of America, dated December 
1926. The figures show clearly what fields of work are cultivated 
in the individual schools, but it is not easy to determine from the 
tables, despite the assurance of the compilers that “‘the Tables... . 
are virtually self-explanatory,’’ by whom the courses are given. 
At Wisconsin, for instance, the number 4 designates Gay, Green- 
leaf, Schlatter; Leonard is 6, but also 10; Hubbard is 10 but also 
11. At Michigan, Muyskens is 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, and 15, and 
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Meader is 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, and 15. In the latter case, these 
numbers stand for General Linguistics, General Phonetics, 
Experimental Phonetics, Linguistic Psychology, Sanskrit, Russian, 
French, Spanish, and Modern English. It is obvious that Mr. 
Meader cannot give courses in all these fields at once; the list 
can at most indicate the extraordinary range of his linguistic 
interests. For detailed information the inquirer will have to 
resort to the catalog of each institution. 


Realia for Modern Language Instruction. Extremely helpful 
lists of sources for materials and information have been compiled 
for French, German, and Spanish by the editors of Le Petit 
Journal and El Eco, published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. The subject division under French is as follows: 
Photographs; Provinces, with the subheadings Regional Books, 
Magazines, Patterns of Costumes, Costumes, Regional Dolls, 
Wooden Sabots; Newspapers and Magazines, with the sub- 
headings Desirable Periodicals and American Dealers; Free 
Material; Addresses for Buying Realia; Sources of Information; 
International Correspondence; Phonograph Records, Films, Slides; 
Le Cercle Frangais; Catalogue of Plays. Spanish adds the follow- 
ing divisions: Music; Plays, Games; Dealers in Spanish Books; 
Miscellaneous; Special Articles and Pamphlets on the Value of 
Spanish for Americans. The German section has a division for 
Stamps and Coins, which would of course apply to the other 
languages as well. 

The inequalities of the three sections, and in particular the 
relative scantiness of the total German list, suggest that this might 
be a field in which the collaboration of modern language teachers 
would be especially desirable and welcome. Interested teachers 
should secure the list by writing to the publishers. 


The Fédération de L’Alliance Frangaise will hold a regional! 
meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, on February 4 and 5. The program 
is in charge of Mr. Charles Loridans, vice president of the Federa- 
tion for the southern states. Those interested should write him 
for details of the conference. 


Additional Ph.D. degrees to those already listed in the JoURNAL 
are the following from the University of Minnesota, awarded 
June 14, 1926: Louise Grace Frarv (Comparative Philology and 
German), “Studies in the Syntax of the Passive in the old Ger- 
manic Dialects, with Special Reference to the use of Wesan and 
Weordan in Old English’; George Byron Watts (Romance and 
German), “The Life, Literary Quarrels, and Works of Francois 
Gacon.” 


The Circolo Italiano of Harvard University is planning to send a 
student each year to the University of Rome. The expense is 
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estimated at about $1,100, which is to be raised annually by sub- 
scription. 


Brooklyn City College. The College of the City of New York 
has established a branch in Brooklyn, which is reported to have an 
enrollment that exceeds its present capacity. Professor Ugo 
Camera is in charge of the Romance Languages, Professor John 
Whyte of German. 


The South Dakota Education Association met at Sioux Falls, 
November 20-24, and the modern foreign language association 
had sessions on the 22nd and 23rd, which were attended by about 
80 teachers. The following papers were presented: Maintaining 
Interest in High School Language by Mary Dietrich, Brookings; 
Modern Foreign Language in College—A Survey by M. F. Martini, 
Sioux Falls; France and Spain—An Illustrated Lecture by F. M. 
Kercheville, Vermillion; The Survey Course in French Literature 
by C. J. Payette, Madison; How to Teach Pronunciation by 
A. Zitkareff, Mitchell; Hare and Tortoise in Class by Sarah 
Jane McCarter, Platte; The Science of Language by Valborg T. 
Olson, Watertown. The achievements tests of the Modern 
Language Study were presented by Professor E. M. Greene of 
Vermillion. 

A list of suggested texts for French, German, and Spanish high 
school classes was presented by a special committee and adopted 
by the association. A feature of the second morning’s program 
was the singing of French, German, and Spanish songs, and a 
demonstration by the Victor Phonograph Company of their 
Allard records. 

Our correspondent writes that the state educational Journal 
has agreed to accept extracts from papers and news notes of 
interest to language teachers. Other state language associations 
please note. 

Officers for the coming year are: Professor E. M. Greene, 
University of South Dakota, President; Miss Sarah J. McCarter, 
Platte, Secretary. 


Aural Tests in New York State. Modern language teachers in 
New York state have been requested to try out some aural tests 
in French, German, and Spanish, similar to those which will form 
an integral part of the Regents examinations beginning with 
January 1927. Tests are available for French two, three, and four 
years, for German and Spanish two years only. 

These tests will consist of two parts: a) A dictation in the 
foreign language, b) A content comprehension test in the foreign 
language. One full hour is to be allowed for the aural test, for 
which explicit detailed instructions have been prepared. Copies of 
the pamphlet containing these instructions and sample tests can be 
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had of Mr. James Sullivan, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

As we believe that many of our readers will be interested in 
these tests, and as the criticisms and suggestions of teachers 
are particularly desired, we herewith reprint one of the sample 
tests. 

French Two Years 
Typical aural examination 
Dictation: (10 credits) 

Explanatory note (to be read by the examiner): ‘‘The subject 
of this passage is an old schoolmaster, who teaches French without 
the use of English.” 

Mon premier maitre de frangais / était vieux. / Sa barbe était 
blanche. / Il ne pouvait pas lire / sans lunettes. / Sa maniére de 
faire la classe / était trés intéressante. / II] expliquait les mots 
nouveaux / par des gestes, / par des dessins, / par des exemples, / 
et par des définitions. / Il ne traduisait presque jamais. / On 
n’entendait que du frangais / dans sa classe. / Naturellement / 
nous faisions beaucoup de progrés. / Je vous assure / qu’on ne 
s’ennuyait pas / dans sa classe. / Quoiqu’il fit v eux, / il n’était 
jamais triste; / au contraire, / il était trés gai / et il aimait beau- 
coup / nous amuser. (93 words.) Ten minutes for the actual dicta- 
tion. For the first and third readings, five minutes each. 

Aural comprehension test: (10 credits) 

Explanatory note (to be read by the examiner): ‘‘This story 
deals with the choice of the lesser of two evils. It is about a little 
boy and his elder sister and two pieces of cake for their afternoon 
luncheon.”’ 

Il y avait une fois / une mére de deux enfants, / un garcon de 
cing ans / et une petite fille de sept ans. / La petite fille n’était 
pas généreuse; / au contraire, elle était égoiste. / Sa bonne mére 
tachait de corriger ce défaut. / Un jour, aprés le déjeuner, / 
il fallait que la mére sortit / pour faire des courses. / Avant de 
s’en aller / elle dit 4 sa petite fille: 

—Marie, voici deux gateaux, / un gros et un plus petit. / A 
quatre heures, / pour le goiter, / tu feras choisir un des deux / 
a ton petit frére. / Tu me comprends bien, n’est-ce pas? / 

—Oui, maman, / répondit Marie. / 

Quand la mére revient, / les deux enfants sont en train / de 
manger leurs gateaux. / La mére voit avec surprise / que le petit 
garcon / a le plus petit gateau. / 

—Tu n’as donc pas fait choisir 4 ton frére, dit elle. / 

—Mais si, maman, dit Marie. / 

—Qu’est-ce que tu lui as dit? / 

—Je lui ai dit: / “Tu auras le plus petit / ou rien du tout.” 
(Reading, five minutes; second reading, five minutes; total, ten 
minutes. Then the questions are to be read, and the answers 
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written in complete sentences, one after the other, within a time 
limit of ten minutes. Then, both the basic passage and the ques- 
tions are to be reread a third time within a time limit of five 
minutes. ‘Total for this part of the test, twenty-five minutes.) 

Questions on the aural comprehension test (Each question to 
be read twice): 

1. Lequel des deux enfants était le plus jeune, le petit garcon 
ou la petite fille? 

2. Lequel des deux enfants était égoiste (n’était pas généreuse) ? 

3. Qui est-ce qui voulait corriger la petite fille? 

4. Décrivez les deux gateaux (Dites comment étaient les 
giteaux)? 

5. Qu’est-ce que la petite fille a dit, en faisant choisir 4 son 
petit frére? 


The Bruce Publishing Company, 129 Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has purchased the Modern Language Press 
of that city. 

WISCONSIN NOTES 

High school study of modern foreign languages is strongly 
recommended in the following resolution, which was adopted by 
the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers 
at its meeting on November 6 at Milwaukee: 

“In view of the generally accepted fact that the high school 
period is the best age for learning a modern foreign language and 
that it has the further advantage of giving the student an oppor- 
tunity for acquiring at least a reading knowledge sufficient to be 
of use either for special, professional, or cultural purposes in life, 
or for continuing his education in college; and because many 
students who enter college find themselves seriously handicapped, 
and fail, on account of a lack of language training in their high 
school course, being thus forced to spend time on elementary 
language in college, which might have been devoted to advanced 
work; 

“The Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers urges with the utmost seriousness and force that every 
high school principal and every superintendent consider the 
possibility of introducing at least a two-year course in a modern 
foreign language; French, German, Spanish; and in more than one 
of the mentioned languages, if that is feasible. 

“Tt urges also that there be no discrimination against any one 
of these languages, and that the choice be made on purely edu- 
cational grounds. 

“The association recommends strongly that every student 
who is known to be preparing definitely for college should be made 
to understand the language problem clearly, and should be 
advised to complete at least two years of work in a modern foreign 
language while in high school.” 
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The Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers held its annual meeting in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Teachers Association at Milwaukee, 
November 5 and 6, 1926. About 75 teachers attended the first 
session on Friday afternoon, and listened to the following papers. 
Dean Edward A. Fitzpatrick of Marquette University stressed 
the importance of beginning the study of foreign language early, 
and favored laying emphasis, in the work with high school pupils, 
upon the vocabulary of everyday life Professor Hayward Kenis- 
ton of the University of “hicz, cussed the progress of the 
Modern Foreign Language Stuay, with special reference to the 
achievement tests which the Study has fostered and perfected. 

An informal reception followed the session, after which about 
45 teachers dined together in the cafeteria of the Marquette 
University High School. There were musical numbers during the 
dinner, and a short program of entertainment was given after- 
wards. This consisted of an address of welcome by the president 
of the association, Professor L. C. Baker of Lawrence College, 
vocal numbers by a Marquette student, a Spanish dance, and two 
plays. One of these was Le Médecin Mystifié, played by pupils 
of the Bay View High School under the direction of Harold Hill; 
the second was the Shrovetide comedy of Hans Sachs Das heiss 
Eisen, played by students of the Milwaukee Normal School under 
the direction of Miss Mariele Schirmer. 

The second session was held Saturday morning and included 
the annual business meeting. One important resolution adopted 
at this meeting is printed elsewhere in this issue. Another im- 
portant action was the constitution of a committee of six, ap- 
pointed by the president to consider the training of teachers of 
modern foreign languages, and te formulate their conclusions in a 
report to the next annual meetiuy which shall be suitable in form 
for distribution to principals, superintendents, and school-boards. 

Sectional meetings followed the business session, each devoted 
to a discussion of the same problem, but each from the point of 
view of a single foreign language. The general topic was ‘‘Correla- 
tion of Modern Foreign Language Work in High School and 
College.” 

The officers for the ensuing year include: President, Professor 
C. D. Zdanowicz, of the University of Wisconsin; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Mariele Schirmer, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee; Editor of Bulletin, Miss Laura B. Johnson, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison, Wis. 


The University of Wisconsin reports the following personalia. 
New arrivals in the Romance language department include 
Mr. C. T. Caddock, from Wabash College, instructor in French; 
Mr. H. H. Cook, formerly high school superintendent at Guyton, 
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Ga., instructor in French; Mr. J. H. Nunemaker, from Denison 
University, Instructor in Spanish. New arrivals in the German 
department include the following instructors: Mr. O. S. Fleissner, 
Ph.D., from Cornell University; Mr. Cecil Lewis, M.A., from the 
University of Heidelberg, Germany; Miss Else Mentz, Ph.D., 
from Hunter College; Miss Martha Schreiber, Ph.D., doing her 
first regular teaching this year. Departures include: Mr. E. Blan- 
co to be assistant professor in Ohio University; Mr. B. R. 
Jordan to be associate professor in the University of Tennessee; 
Miss Chloe Tilden to be ' * the Department of French at 
Lynchburg College; Mr. C. 1... .,ven to be instructor in German 
at Oberlin College; Mr. Erwin Mohme to be head of the German 
department in the University of Southern California; Mr. Karl 
Reuning to be English Lektor at the University of Giessen, 
Germany. The following are on leave of absence: F. W. Giese, 
Professor of French, A. E. Lyon, Asst. Prof. of Spanish, R. B. 
Michell, Asst. Prof. of French, Joaquin Ortega, Assoc. Prof. of 
Spanish. 


Modern language houses at the University of Wisconsin report 
a full complement of roomers this fall, and an auspicious beginning 
of the new year. Wisconsin now has a French House, a German 
House, and a Spanish House, which latter also maintains an 
Italian table for those interested in that language. 


The modern language section of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association heard the following papers at its meeting 
on October 8th: Professor G. C. Cast (Lawrence College), Who 
should study foreign languages? Mrs. Anne Ryder (Fond du Lac), 
The problem of individual differences. Professor L. C. Baker 
(Lawrence College), Objectives in modern language teaching. 


The National Teachers’ Seminary of Milwaukee, for many 
years one of the leading American schools for the training of 
German teachers, but forced to close its doors during the world 
war as a result of the reduced demand for teachers of German, 
has decided to affiliate with the University of Wisconsin for a term 
of five years. The income from the seminary’s endowment will be 
turned over to the university, with the stipulation that it shall be 
used to train teachers of German. At the end of the five-year 
period, if the trial proves satisfactory, it is expected that a more 
permanent arrangement will be made. 

The income from the endowment, about $9,000, will be used 
to pay the salary of Professor Max Griebsch, the former head of 
the seminary, who will take charge of classes in the training of 
teachers; to establish scholarships and fellowships, one of which 
is to be a fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate student who wishes to 
study in Germany; and to revive the monthly journal for teachers 
of German, formerly published by the seminary: Monatshefte 
fiir deutsche Sprache und Péddagogik. 
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Personalia 


Dr. Alois R. Nykl, (Ph.D. Chicago), formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Northwestern University, has 
gone to Marquette University as Professor of Spanish. 


Mr. Joseph M. Carriére, who was Austin Scholar in Romance 
Languages at Harvard University during the past academic year, 
is now Associate Professor of French in Marquette University. 


Professor J. W. Becker (Spanish) and Professor M. B. Taintor 
(French), both of Ripon College, Wisconsin, are on a year’s leave 
of absence, their places being taken by Mr. Lawrence Hanley for 
Spanish and Miss Ruth Shirley for French. 


Professor James T. Hatfield of Northwestern University is 
also on leave for the present academic year. His work is being 
taken by Mr. Walter Gausewitz (M.A. University of Wisconsin). 


Professor N. C. Brooks is acting head of the German Depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois, Professor Julius Goebel now 
having retired. 

Professor A. S. Patterson of Syracuse University will be visiting 
professor of Spanish at the University of Southern California for 
the second semester of the present academic year. 


Professor Emilio Goggio, of the University of Toronto, is to 
be on leave for the second semester of the present academic year. 
He will devote most of his time to study in the Italian libraries 
on the subject of the cultural relations between Italy and America. 


Professor S. E. Moncada, formerly in the Romance Language 
department of Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, has gone to Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, as head of the Spanish department. 


Reviews 


RAMUNTCHO by Pierre Loti. Abridged and edited with notes 
and vocabulary by E. F. Hacker. D.C. Heath & Co. 1926. 
132 pages text. Price 88 cents. 

Ramuntcho is admirably fitted for classroom use. It is full 
of the charming atmosphere characteristic of Loti’s novels and 
contains a more coherent plot than most of them. Loti’s somewhat 
facile romanticism is, moreover, apt to make an especial appeal to 
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the young; his diffuseness permits abridgement to a length con- 
venient for an intermediate text with little damage to the general 
scheme of the book. 

Mr. Hacker has cut down the story by almost two fifths. The 
omissions have been made with tact. The notes at the end of the 
volume, referring largely to grammatical constructions, are clear 
and brief, and do not defeat their purpose by being over-numerous. 
If the critical foreword is rather undiscriminating in its enthusiasm, 
this may after all serve only to whet more keenly the appetites 
of the students. 

S. G. A. ROGERS 


University of Wisconsin 


SITETE CUENTOS, de Vicente Buiasco IBANEz. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Sturcis E. LEAvITT. 
xxi+195 pages. Henry Holt and Co. 1926. 


The collection is destined, in the editor’s own words, ‘“‘for 
reading in intermediate and advanced classes.’”’ The end and 
aim of the book have been kept well in mind: it is for reading, 
and no mechanism is present for other activities; and it is anno- 
tated for a reader of experience. About half the brief space given 
to notes is devoted to material of cultural interest, such as the 
gauchos and their dances. Its editing has made it adaptable for 
use near the end of the second university year, or in the third. 

The volume is made up of an impressive photo of Blasco Ibanez 
as a frontispiece, a brief preface, a 14-page introduction, covering 
the author’s life, popularity in this country, and literary work, a 
half-page bibliography, 118 pages of text, 6 pages of notes, and a 
63-page vocabulary. 

The editor fails to indicate the collections from which the 
cuentos are taken. Upon investigation, I find the collection called 
La Condenada has furnished 5 of the 7: El pardsito del tren, Golpe 
doble, En el mar, El ogro, and La paella del roder; El préstamo de la 
difunta is from the collection bearing the same title; and the last, 
El ultimo leén, is from the collection Luna Benamor. 

The editor has striven for variety in the Siete Cuentos, and has 
attained it. They range in mood from sardonic jocosity (El 
ogro), through the middle region of mixed pathos and humor to the 
sheerest melodrama (El préstamo). This last, by the way, which 
fills half the book, is at once the most pretentious and the poorest 
story of the lot. It yields an occasional whiff of authentic desert- 
dreariness, but is surfeited with delirium tremens and skulking, 
scurrilous pumas. The O. Henry addict will find one ‘‘tale with 
a punch” (Golpe doble), and the lover of Pereda will discover a 
sketch not altogether unworthy of the master (En el mar). On 
the whole, an interesting assortment. 
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The book throughout is remarkably free from misprints. The 
notes are adequate, considering the market for the book, and the 
vocabulary admirably pertinent and complete. 

In the introduction, the editor betrays his affiliation with the 
probably-perhaps school of literary criticism. Becoming irritated 
by this timorousness as I read, I stooped to the ignominious 
business of counting the qualifiers thus used, and found no less 
than 24 in a brief 14-page essay, most of which is a résumé of 
indisputable facts. 

Unfortunately, the devil, who never slumbers, has perched 
himself ever and anon atop Dr. Leavitt’s shoulder, causing him 
to momentarily let down his guard. Forgetting “‘rather,’’ he refers 
to Los Cuatro Jinetes as “the great war novel’ (the italics are 
mine). He classifies a group of works including Sénnica la cortesana 
as “regional novels,” which is surely stretching that term to the 
breaking point. Again, in speaking of Sénnica, it appears that 
“critics have compared this story with Flaubert’s Salammbé.”’ 
I would like to know of any reputable critic who ever made such 
a misleading comparison. The latter work, whatever its faults, 
is an attempt at an archaeological reconstruction by one of the 
most meticulous and painstaking of artists; the other is a shoddy 
and rickety piece of craftsmanship, revealing in its every creak 
the haste of the improviser. In the comment on Cafas y barro, 
I doubt if the editor himself believes one word of what he cites 
about it, except that the book is “unpleasant.” 

Sangre y arena is not given justice when the editor remarks 
that it is ‘“‘well known in this country through the film version,” 
without adding any warning. As a matter of fact, no one could 
possibly know the novel through the film version, since the latter 
conveys not the slightest hint of the mood of the original. It 
would be a gross mistake to regard the novel Blood and Sand as 
mere movie-fodder, of a piece with those flamboyant divertisse- 
ments The Enemies of Women, Mare Nostrum, The Torrent, and 
The Temptress. If one must mention the film version, why not 
say that Blasco’s forero is no more like Valentino’s interpretation 
than Babe Ruth is like Beau Brummel? The original is studied as 
a Spanish he-man, stupid, but a genuine creation of his kind; 
on the screen he became a rubber-stamp Don Juan. 

In discussing Los cuatro jinetes, the editor is uncritical in his 
praise of the book’s descriptions. He eulogizes with like fervor 
the parts dealing with the South-American pampas, and the 
purple rhetoric alleged to be the Battle of the Marne. 

However, away with captious cavilings. The data for the 
introduction have been assembled conscientiously, and will repay 
reading. 

The collection, as representative of the unfused elements of 
the writer’s nature, will never replace La barraca as an embodiment 
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of Blasco’s powers at their mightiest. It is, however, ineffably 
superior to that cinema gem, La batalla del Marne, and might 
well be used with La barraca in a study of the famous author 
at his best and near-best. 

N. W. Eppy 

University of Michigan 

THREE VOLUMES OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
RIRE ET SOURTRE, four French plays, edited by R. P. JAMESON, 

Century Co., 1926; EIGHT FRENCH ONE-ACT PLAYS, 

edited by Lestize Ross Méras and E. A. MErAs, Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1926; and COMEDIAS Y JUEGOS, by Harry 

Kurz and S. A. Worsy, Century Co., 1926. 

Recent editions of foreign texts for schools and colleges, and 
especially those from French literature, seem to indicate that the 
great possibilities of the play are being realized. These advantages, 
although they are numerous and important, have not been ade- 
quately appreciated in the past. Some of the major claims of 
plays for class use are obvious: they are short enough to read 
without tiring; they usually employ a useful vocabulary and a 
natural style; they are not written for individual readers, but for 
an audience, and are therefore better adapted to treatment in 
class; and, above all, they appeal to a universal dramatic instinct 
and thus put tone, expression, and life into lines that are too often, 
with our student readers, only monotonous drum beats of the 
dead march of boredom. 

The above paragraph is suggested by the unusual number of 
plays, especially in French, that have been edited recently, but 
its immediate occasion is due to the three volumes of one-act 
plays, two in French and one in Spanish, which are listed above, 
and which have just come out. In all three the plays are suitable 
to appeal to the students’ dramatic interest, and are, in fact, 
chosen and edited especially for student performances. 

The volume of Professor Jameson, Rire et Sourire, contains 
only four plays, of which Modestie by Hervieu is the most consider- 
able for literary merit, but none of these has been published before 
in this country. However, the value of the text is enhanced by a 
full introduction, giving a brief history of the one-act play and 
mentioning numerous titles, and by many useful instructions for 
staging and acting the included pieces. It also has a vocabulary 
and extensive exercises for class reading. 

The text is so thoroughly well done and promises to be so useful 
that minor criticisms seem ungrateful. Nevertheless one may 
regret to find in the introduction only one sentence on Musset, 
whose little plays promise to outlive anything else done by the 
Romantic School, the more so since a whole page is found for 
Scribe, whose short pieces are already dead. 
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The exercises are in French and cover every phase of class 
work. In fact, they are so abundant that they may seem too large 
a handle for the cup, but at least it is a handle that will fit many 
others. The whole question of numerous exercises based on reading 
texts is a matter in dispute and much dependent on tastes. There 
will always be those who prefer to cut up their own food. 

The Eight French One-Act Plays edited by Professor and 
Mrs. Méras is a good collection either for reading or for school and 
college performances. It is fairly representative of the better 
authors, and, while some of these pieces have been edited before, 
this hardly impairs the value of the present text; such comedies 
as Daudet’s Cillet blanc and Brieux’s Ecole des Belles-Méres are 
decidedly valuable additions to our school and college repertory. 

The plays are well edited, with notes and vocabulary, and a 
brief résumé of the history of French comedy. Excellent costume 
plates, lists of settings and accessories, and careful stage directions 
add materially to the value of the text, which should have wide 
use, particularly for French Club and departmental performances. 

One regrets to note that this text, so beautifully gotten up in 
general, should be marred, to the eye, in the vocabulary by the 
mistaken practice of putting the definite article before all nouns. 
The original proposer of this frequently used device should be 
awarded an ignoble prize. The student who finds in his reading 
une annonce, “a sign,” with the gender thereby indicated if he 
cares to notice it—which he does not—and looks in the vocabulary 
and finds /’annonce instead, with the gender obscured, and the 
meaning simply “‘advertisement,”’ has cause for complaint against 
such pedagogic shiftiness. 

But above all the practice is an offence to the eye, in a feature 
where ocular clarity should be the supreme virtue, and to have to 
find the heads of so many words behind a picket-fence row of 
useless “‘l’s’”’ is thoroughly aggravating, even if the reader should 
have no artistic sense to be offended by the jagged facade of un- 
equal street-fronts in such vocabularies. Let us hope that some 
day the lowly printer may rebel at such cross-eyed labor and 
violation of basic order and neatness. 

Comedias y Juegos by Professor Harry Kurz and Mr. S. A. 
Wofsy should serve a real need for Spanish texts of this kind. At 
present such collections are very few. This one contains twelve 
little plays, from six to eighteen pages in length, which were written 
by Mr. Wofsy, or, in a few cases, adapted by him from other plays 
or novels, such as El Capitén Veneno. Some have already been 
successfully played by Spanish Clubs or departments. 

They all have the merit of being amusing, very simple in 
setting, and easy for performance and comprehension. And the 
same can be said for the thirty or more games which are included. 
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It should be an especially valuable book to Spanish clubs, for which 
much special information is given. 
The text is well edited, with a vocabulary and with good stage 
directions and other useful features. 
HucGu A. SMItH 
University of Wisconsin 


VOLTATRE. With an Introduction and Notes by AURELIEN 
Di1ceoN and Epovarp FANNIERE. Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press. 1925. 164 pp. 

We must confess that it was disappointing to glance through 
this beautifully put up edition of Voltaire. The selections have 
been well chosen and to men familiar with Voltaire’s literature 
they present the outstanding characteristics of his mind; but to 
the layman, these selections stand unrelated and meaningless. 
Had the introduction accomplished its function, the reader would 
have found in the readings a certain unity. The ‘ntroduction, 
however, is wholly inadequate. An introduction must not only 
give the background against which a reader can picture the 
writings of an author but it should also analyze the nature of 
these writings, pointing at a central characteristic that the critical 
sense of the editor has discovered. Althouzh not a critical study, 
an introduction has to have a critical basis. 

The editors of this volume on Voltaire feel that there is a 
“motley complexity” in Voltaire’s writings, and they state that 
“this apparent confusion will begin to vanish when we date his 
writings” (Introd., p. 5). Dates are only landmarks in the develop- 
ment of a writer, and not the development itself. If a motley 
complexity disappears even by merely fixing the dates, then it 
means that a certain harmony, unity, a synthesis has taken place 
either in Voltaire’s mind, or in that of the critic who studies him. 
Our editors, however, have failed to show it. Likewise, it is not 
enough to state that the “‘disentangling of the many threads that 
bind every thought of his [Voltaire’s] to contemporary events will 
further provide the means of finding out what in his work is 
fundamental and lasting” (Jbid., p. 5). This is giving a very weak 
basis to what is fundamental and lasting in Voltaire’s work. The 
relation between events and writings can tell us how Voltaire 
came to write such and such work, but it does not investigate and 
it does not clarify the nature of Voltaire’s reactions and ideas— 
what is fundamental in ideas rests on what is universal in them 
and not in what is accidental. Again, to state that Voltaire was 
the ‘general purveyor of intellectual wares” of his times (Jbid., 
p. 6), does not say what his contribution to the intellectual life of 
his time was. To state that Voltaire felt that the solution of 
French epic lay in a different direction from that offered by 
Ronsard’s Franciade and Chapelain’s Pucelle, leaves the reader 
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groping in the darkness. The critic should state what this new 
direction was, and whether Voltaire rectified it or not in his 
Henriade. 

Voltaire was a bourgeois, at least by birth. We all know this, 
and the editors insist upon it. But, how did this factor influence 
Voltaire’s life and, especially, work? How can one explain his 
opposition to the “‘crowd?”’ He was one of those who thought 
“literally,” we are told. But how did this elusive power become 
dynamic in his mind and in his writings? Every statement in the 
introduction leaves one dissatisfied, and numberless questions 
arise which have been left unanswered by the editors. In spite 
of an elaborate and interesting presentation, the attitude of the 
- editors is historical rather than critical. Today we need to supple- 
ment that movement, which was the creation of the past genera- 
tion, by an analysis of the nature of the facts that we have found 
collected. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH STORIES OF MYSTERY AND 
FANTASY. Dr. H. STaAntey Scuwarz (Alfred A. Knopf). 
La maison Alfred A. Knopf présente un recueil de nouvelles 

francaises contemporaines choisies par le Dr. H. Stanley Schwarz, 
et d’un trés vif intérét. C’est un recueil qu'il est véritablement 
difficile de refermer une fois qu’on en a commencé la lecture. Ce 
sont des nouvelles d’auteurs contemporains dont les plus connus 
sont Pierre Mille, Anatole Le Braz, Eugéne Montfort, et Ch-F. 
Ramuz. Des quatre, ces deux derniers sont les moins connus ici, 
et il faut féliciter le Dr. Schwarz d’avoir en particulier attiré 
attention sur l’excellent écrivain suisse Ramuz. Deux seulement 
de ces nouvelles, sur dix-huit, nous informe le Dr. Schwarz, ont 
déja été publiées dans les Etats-Unis. Remercions-le de nous offrir 
du nouveau. Sans aucun doute, on fera a ce recueil-ci un excellent 
accueil, tant 4 cause des qualités littéraires des nouvelles,—les 
noms des deux principaux auteurs et les journaux francais qui 
ont accueilli les autres: Les Nouvelles Littéraires et Le Figaro, en 
sont garants,—qu’a cause de leur intérét. ‘“‘Histoires mystérieuses 
et fantaisistes,” elles devront plaire aux étudiants. De plus, elles 
ne sont que de difficulté moyenne, et conviendront bien 4 la 
deuxiéme année de collége. 

Les notes sont claires et précises; le vocabulaire est complet; 
rien ne semble avoir été omis de ce qui peut éclairer le texte. Les 
notices introductives sur P. Mille, Le Braz, Montfort et Ramuz, 
ainsi que sur Les Nouvelles Littéraires et Le Figaro, sont nettes 
de forme et de pensée, et trés intéressantes. 

Peut-étre, cependant, aurait-il été bon que des exercices aient 
été ajoutés? Peut-étre encore le recueil—en tant que recueil— 
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aurait-il gagné en un intérét déja grand par un différent groupe- 
ment des histoires? Des histoires de Pierre Mille, il eft été peut- 
étre plus logique de passer aux histoires du Figaro, puis aux 
histoires des Nouvelles Littéraires, pour terminer par les histoires 
mystérieuses de Le Braz? Ne chicanons pas; c’est 14 une question 
de gotit personnel; et puis le choix est excellent. 

Les idées exprimées dans le second paragraphe de la préface, 
qu'il faut se tourner vers la nouvelle, le conte, ou le récit, pour 
avoir une idée exacte de la vie francaise, sont justes. Cependant 
ne faudrait-il pas opposer 4 la nouvelle, cette “‘tranche de vie,” 
des romans a tendances extremes comme ceux de George Sand 
et de Zola. Ni aflfirmer trop vite que la nouvelle peint la vie 
quotidienne de toutes les classes de la société francaise avec 
beaucoup plus d’exactitude que le roman. Nos romanciers con- 
temporains—régionalistes ou non—nous offrent des classes fran- 

caises d’avant-guerre et d’aprés-guerre des peintures autrement 
vraies que celles de G. Sand ou de Zola. 

Apres avoir lu la préface, nous espérons que le Dr. Schwarz 
nous présentera encore un recueil de nouvelles, non plus seulement 
mystérieuses et fantaisistes, mais qui peindront la vie frang¢aise 
et fourniront la démonstration de ce qu'il affirme dans l’excellent 
second paragraphe de sa préface. 

Quelques remarques au sujet des notes et du vocabulaire. 

Notes: 

P. 184-85. “‘les coudes au corps.’ Parce que c’est une expression 
technique chére aux professeurs de gymnastique et aux moniteurs 
militaires en France, l’explication de cette expression pourrait 
peut-étre étre poussée plus avant. Dans les écoles et a la caserne, 
quand collégiens et soldats, pendant la legon de gymnastique ou 
a lexercice, recevaient l’ordre de prendre ‘‘le pas gymnastique,” 
ils devaient mettre les poings 4 la hauteur des pectoraux et tenir 
les coudes au corps pour rejeter les épaules en arriére et bomber la 
poitrine. 

P. 184-8. “des yeux révulsés.”” Ce néologisme est fréquemment 
employé avec le sens de “‘retournés,” c’est 4 dire, ‘‘montrant la 
sclérotique.”’ Cf. “‘revulsum’’=tirer violemment en arriére.— 
“Eyes full of terror’ correspondrait au cliché “des yeux agrandis 
par la terreur.”’ 

P. 185-7. “‘reitre.” L’explication serait plus précise si, en 
faisant appel a l’étymologie (allemand: reiter), on avait dit: 
“Cavalier allemand.” Cf. l’anglais rider. 

P. 186-8. “crocher dans quelqu’un” (argot) s’emploie dans le 
sens de “ se jeter sur quelqu’un pour le saisir et le frapper 4 coups 
de poing,’”’ et non pas seulement ‘“menacer.” La traduction 
“‘to strike’’ dans le vocabulaire est correcte.—Dans le texte, l’action 
a été presque accomplie, d’oi le tour positif: “‘C’est dans moi que 
tu as croché.””—Cf. l’expression de boxe “‘un crochet du droit.” 
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Cf. également l’expression de la langue verte ‘‘buter quelqu’un,” 
signifiant ‘“‘le tuer d’un coup de couteau,” et dont l’origine est 
vraisemblablement le verbe ‘‘buter’’=heurter. 

P. 190-3. “des yeux ronds de nocturne.” 
suggére point l’idée d’insomnie. II s’agit d’yeux ‘“‘ronds comme 
ceux d'un oiseau nocturne.’’ Le contexte, la description des yeux 
de M. Mézange, ne laissent aucun doute sur le sens de l’expression. 
Cf. aussi La Chouette, pages 50-51. 

P. 192-13. ‘Le qui rapplique.”’ (Le verbe “rappliquer”’ 
a été omis dans le vocabulaire.) La traduction donnée suggére 
Vidée de ‘“‘recommencer,”’ “faire encore des siennes.”” Rappliquer 
signifie, dans le langage populaire, ‘‘revenir.”’ 
RENE HARDRE 


Cette image ne 


North Carolina College for Women 


A FRENCH LITERARY HISTORY 
FRENCHMAN FOR AMERICANS. 
Looking for a suitable text book for a survey course, I carefully 

examined several histories of French literature published in the 

last few years. I found some of them really excellent, but I 

chanced upon one, Vue générale de la Littérature francaise by 

Firmin Roz, Allyn and Bacon, 1923, whose very preface aroused 

my interest in the book itself. 

The author promises something unique in the preface: ‘“L’origi- 
nalité du petit livre que nous présentons 4 nos jeunes lecteurs 
américains, c’est qu’il a été rédigé pour eux par un Francais.”’ 

As I knew that M. Firmin Roz had spent some time as professor 
in America, I inferred from this passage of his preface that I had 
found just the book I needed for my purpose. And indeed the 
book is pleasant in many respects: its make-up is unobjectionable, 
its illustrations are instructive, and, best of all, its style is faultless, 
so much the more so that it followed excellent models or I should 
rather say one excellent model. 

M. Roz proceeded, when “‘rédigeant”’ his book, systematically 
and rather ingenuously. The old dear acquaintance one must 
greet at every step, according to the well-known anecdote of 
Piron, is René Doumic’s Histoire de la Littérature francaise. 

To illustrate the method of M. Roz, I wish to compare some 
passages of his work with the corresponding originals in Doumic’s 
literary history: 


WRITTEN BY A 


“Ces jongleurs ne se conten- 
taient pas de chanter les oeuvres 
épiques; ils récitaient encore de 
petits contes a la fin des repas. 
Ces contes, dont la forme était 
d’abord improvisée, furent plus 


“Les jongleurs ne se con- 
tentaient pas de chanter les 
oeuvres épiques, ils récitaient 
encore de petits contes a la fin 
des repas. Ces contes, dont la 


forme était d’abord improvisée, 
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tard rédigés en vers. Ce sont 
les fableaux ou fabliaux.”’ 

F. Roz, p. 20. 

“La poésie de ce temps se 
résume dans l’oeuvre de deux 
poétes qui représentent les deux 
grandes tendances entre les- 
quelles s’est partagée la littéra- 
ture du moyen Age: la tradition 
aristocratique et la tradition 
populaire.” 

F. Roz, p. 31. 

“C’est dans les ‘“‘mystéres”’ 
ou ‘‘mistéres” (1400-1548) que 
le drame du moyen Age trouve 
sa forme la plus complete.” 

F. Roz, p. 37. 

“Le mystére est formé d’une 
série de tableaux qui se suc- 
cédent 4 travers toutes sortes 
de contrastes et de disparates, 
dans la multiplicité des temps 
et des lieux.”’ 

F. Roz, p. 38. 

“C'est dans le Discours de la 
Méthode (1037) qwil a donné 
le résumé et, pour ainsi dire, 
lancé le manifeste de sa_phi- 
losophie, qui procéde d’une con- 
fiance absolue dans la raison, 
d’un besoin d’évidence et de 
clarté.”’ 

F. Roz, p. 83. 

“Alexandre Hardy est né vers 
1560. On ne sait presque rien 
de sa vie, sinon qu’il se mit au 
service d’une troupe d’acteurs 
dont il fut le pourvoyeur in- 
épuisable, et auxquels il n’a pas 
fourni moins de sept ou huit 
cents piéces, toutes en vers. 
Pour suffire 4 cette énorme 
production, Hardy puise a 
toutes les sources, latine et 
grecque, italienne, surtout es- 
pagnole; l’histoire, la légende, 
le roman lui fournissent des 
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furent plus tard rédigés en vers. 
Ce sont les fableaux.” 

Doumic, p. 37. 

“La poésie du moyen 4ge se 
résume au XVe siécle dans 
l’oeuvre de deux poétes qui 
représentent l’un la tradition 
aristocratique, l’autre la tra- 
dition populaire.”’ 

Doumic, p. 86. 


“C’est dans les mystéres 
(1400-1548) que le drame du 
moyen Age trouve sa forme la 
plus compléte ” 

Doumic, p. 63. 

“Le mystére est une série de 
tableaux qui se succédent a 
travers toutes sortes de con- 
trastes dans la multiplicité des 
temps et des lieux.” 

Doumic, p. 65. 


“C’est dans le Discours de la 
Méthode que Descartes a donné 
le résumé, et pour ainsi dire 
lancé le manifeste de sa_phi- 
losophie.”’ 

Doumic, p. 234. 


“On ne sait presque rien de 
la vie de Hardy. Né vers 1560, 
il se mit au service d’une troupe 
d’acteurs dont il fut le pour- 
voyeur inépuisable, et auxquels 
il n’a pas fourni moins de sept 
ou huit cents piéces toutes en 
vers. Pour suffire 4 cette 
énorme’ production, Hardy 
puise & toutes les sources, latine 
et grecque, italienne, surtout 
espagnole. L’histoire, la légende, 
le roman lui fournissent des 
sujets. Il ne dédaigne aucun 
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sujets. Il ne dédaigne aucun 
genre, tragédie, tragi-comédie, 
pastorale. Il ne s’embarrasse 
non plus d’aucune régle; telle 
de ces piéces dure vingt années; 
la scéne se déplace de Rome a 
Athénes, de France en Alle- 
magne, de la terre au ciel et 
aux enfers.”’ 

F. Roz, p. 90, 91. 

“On voit la diversité des 
sujets qui entrent dans les 
lettres de Mme de Sévigné et 
.quelquefois dans la méme lettre. 
C’est une causerie pleine de 
varieté et d’imprévu, le plus 
souvent improvisation. 

F. Roz, p. 113. 

“Ce qui est important pour 
Moliére, ce n’est ni l’intrigue 
ni le dénouement:  c’est le 
caractére. Tout concourt dans 
ses piéces 4 faire ressortir la 
peinture d’un travers ou d’un 
ridicule, étudié par un _ ob- 
servateur profond et principale- 
ment soucieux de donner une 
image exacte et plaisante de la 
réalité.”’ 

F. Roz, p. 126. 
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genre: tragédie, tragi-comédie, 
pastorale. I] ne s’embarrasse 
non plus d’aucune régle; telle 
de ces piéces dure vingt années: 
la scéne se proméne de Rome 
a Athenes, de France en Alle- 
magne, de la terre au ciel et 
aux enfers.”’ 
Doumic, p. 242. 


“On voit la diversité des 
sujets qui entrent dans les 
Lettres de Mme de Sévigné: 
....C’est une causerie pleine 
de variété et d’imprévu.”’ 

Doumic, p. 300. 


“Ce qui est important pour 
Moliére, ce n’est ni l’intrigue ni 
le dénouement: c’est le carac- 
Tout concourt dans 
ses piéces a faire ressortir la 
pe inture d’un travers, étudié 
par un observateur profond et 
principalement soucieux de 
donner une image exacte de la 
réalité.”’ 

Doumic, p. 347. 


For want of space I cannot continue these quotations. How- 


ever, may I ask that a comparison be made between Firmin Roz’s 
book, pages 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 21, 23, 25, 31, 33, 34, 36, 
37, 39, 42, 44, 49, 50, 57, 59, 60, 61, 71, 72, 79, 80, 83, 85, 90, 93, 97, 
113, 115, 126, 129, 130, 136, 144, 167, 168, 177, 188, 191, 199 
and Doumic’s work, pages 10, 11, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 37, 40, 
41, 42, 39, 40, 46, 86, 87, 88, 55, 62, 63, 64, 67, 71, 72, 73, 101, 129, 
143, 106, 112, 113, 111, 112, 113, 172, 173, 173, 303, 304, 234, 213, 
218, 242, 244, 253, 254, 300, 301, 347, 355, 363, 334, 392, 393, 448, 
449, 467, 479, 485, 486, 487. 

The evidence is sufficiently convincing as to the fact that M. 
Roz went too far in his admiration of Doumic’s almost classic 
history of French literature. 

As a rule, one must not expect too much originality of a text 
book, and when judging a work of this kind, the pedagogical view- 
point is most important. Still, M. Roz has disregarded too much 
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the ethics of text book making. Sources should be mentioned at 
least in the preface, and whole passages must not be borrowed 
verbatim from other authors without the use of quotation marks. 

It may seem rather late to point out the wholesale plagiarisms 
of this book, but it might happen, since nobody has as yet cautioned 
against its use, that in some of our universities students interested 
in literary history would read Doumic and find out that the book 
used in the classroom gives mere extracts from his work. 

We must object to the assertion of M. Roz as to his Vue générale 
being the first literary history written for Americans by a French- 
man. The feat had evidently been achieved before him by René 
Doumic, the distinguished secretary of the French Academy, 
though he will probably be much surprised to hear it. 

FRANCIS MAGYAR 

Marquette University 


Books 


FRENCH 
LABICHE, EuGENE, and DeLacour, La Cagnotte. New edition with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by W. O. FARNSWORTH. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1926. 116 pp. text. Price 80 cents. 
A re-issue, with added notes and vocabulary, of a 1904 edition of 
Labiche’s still popular comedy, abounding in ‘familiar expressions 
of everyday life, giving it a flavor of real conversation.” 


Hvuco, Victor, Jean Valjean, Extrait des Misérables. Edited by 
E. B. pe Sauzé. Henry Holt and Co. 1926. 127 pp. text. 
Price 84 cents. 

Fourteen extracts, forming a continuous story, dealing with 
Jean Valjean, and so simplified as to be suitable for second year 
high school classes. About 80 pp. of very comprehensive exercises: 
pronunciation, idioms, grammar, questions, suggestions for 
dramatization, retranslation. 


Loti, PrrrRE, Ramuntcho. Abridged and edited with notes and 
vocabulary by E. F. Hacker. D. C. Heath and Co. 1926. 
132 pp. text. Price 88 cents. 

“This charming story of the Basque country enjoys a lasting 
popularity, and deserves to be as well known....as.... Le 
Pécheur d’Islande.”” Intended for third year high school or second 
year college. 


Mansion, J. E., Exercises in French Syntax. D. C. Heath and Co. 
1926. 137 pp. plus vocab. Price $1.24. 


1 See also book reviews in this issue. Reviews of some of the books listed above 
will appear in early issues. 
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“Sixteen preliminary exercises in connected French dis- 
course .... (followed by) 244 exercises’? which ‘‘will take (the 
pupil) through a detailed drill in the French parts of speech— 
particularly the verb—word order, sentence structure, and the 
main features of word agreement.” References are given to the 
author’s French Reference Grammar. 


PEROCHON, ErNeEsT. Néne, edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Questionnaire, and Vocabulary by Albert Schinz. (In the 
Series: Contemporary France in Literature.) 207 pp. text. 
Ginn 1926. Price $1.48. 

This handsome edition of the study which won the Goncourt 
prize in 1920 is provided with an unusually substantial intro- 
duction. It has already been reviewed in the Journal. 


’ Dumas, ALEXANDRE. Les Trois Mousquetaires, edited and anno- 
tated by F. C. Sumichrast, with Vocabulary by Francis K. 
Ball. 262 pp. text. Ginn 1925. Price $.96. 

A reissue of the edition of 1889, with a new vocabulary. 

SPINK, JOSETTE EUGENIE, and MILLIs, VIOLET. Colette et ses 
Fréres. 100 pp. text, exercises, vocabulary, illustrations. 
Ginn 1926. Price $1.08. 

A collection of original stories for young pupils. 

DvuHAMEL, GEORGES, Stories and Sketches by, Edited with Notes, 
Topics for Composition, and Vocabulary by Héléne Harvitt. 
With an introduction by Jean-Marie Carré. 126 pp. text. 
Ginn 1926. Price $1.40. (Contemporary France in Literature.) 
“The stories in this volume have been chosen in the light of 
M. Duhamel’s outlook on life. They are believed to be repre- 
sentative of the author’s philosophy.” Extract from Preface. 


SPANISH 
Kurz, Harry, and Worsy, SAMUEL A., Comedias y Juegos. The 

Century Co. 1926. 112 pp. text. Price $1.25. 

Twelve plays written or adapted by the authors, and graded 
as to length and difficulty, followed by thirty games for the 
Spanish class, and a brief guide for the Spanish Club. There is a 
vocabulary. Suitable for high school or college classes. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CoLUMBIA RESEARCH BurREAvu Tests, French, German, and 
Spanish. World Book Co. 1926. 


Published in Forms A and B, with three parts each—Vocabu- 
lary, Comprehension, and Grammar. The tests were prepared 
by language specialists in collaboration with Ben D. Woop, 
director of the bureau of collegiate educational research, Columbia 
University. 


